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WHEN IS A LAW NOT A LAW 


MAN once famous for the quality 
A of beer which he brewed recently 
traveled to Europe in a vessel 
owned and operated by. the United States 
shipping Board. From the other side he 
sent back a pertinent query. He wanted 
to know why it was illegal for him to 
make beer, while the Government itself 
was in the market for German beers with 
whieh to supply its vessels. He pointed 
his question by inclosing a copy of a 
list of drinks sold by the United 
States Government on its own vessels— 
when they had passed beyond the three- 
mile limit. To this question Mr. Lasker 
replied that he had an opinion from the 
Attorney-General’s office that it was 
legal to sell such liquors beyond the ter- 
ritorial waters of the United States. 

We have not the legal erudition of the 
Attorney-General’s office, but we confess 
that such a statement bewilders us. 
Under what selective principle is one 
law of the United States operative be- 
yond the three-mile limit and another 
law confined only to our territorial 
waters? We had always supposed that 
a vessel was regarded as a floating sec- 
tion of the country whose flag it flew. 
If we are in error in this, how does it 
happen that the Congress of the United 
States ventures to prescribe the condi- 
tions under which American sailors 
shall be employed when upon the high 
seas? The claim of the Shipping Board 
to the right of exemption from thé 
Volstead Act seems easily reducible to 
an absurdity. 

The real reason for claiming such an 
exemption of course does not rest upon 
any principle of selective law. It is to 
be found in the fact that the United 
States Shipping Board vessels find it 
hard to compete for passengers with ves- 
sels of foreign countries legally entitled 
to sell liquor. Even if the action of the 
Shipping Board can be defended by a 
legal quibble, it is beneath the dignity 
of the United States Government to take 
advantage of it. The time to discuss the 
effect of prohibition upon our shipping 
was before, and not after, the passage 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. At that 
time we should have recognized the fact 
that we would have to forego the mone- 
tary advantage of selling liquor on our 
ships, just as we recognized the fact that 
we would have to forego the advantage 
of receiving millions from excise taxes 
if we were bent upon abolishing the 
liquor traffic. The alleged financial dis- 
advantage of prohibiting liquor in our 
merchant marine is another argument 
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in favor of the Governmental subsidy 
which Mr. Lasker and the President 
have requested from Congress. It is not 
an argument in favor of Governmental 
hypocrisy. 


THE MEANING OF BROOKHART 
HE nomination of Colonel Smith W. 
Brookhart in the Republican pri- 
mary of the State of Iowa has affected 
the so-called Old Guard of the party in 
Washington and throughout the country 
with greater consternation than the vic- 
tory of Beveridge in Indiana or Pinchot 
in Pennsylvania. Brookhart belongs 
well over on the left wing of the more 
radical element of the Republican party. 
He wishes the Railway Transportation 
Act repealed and the pumping out of 
what he alleges to be the seven billions 
of water from the securities of the 
roads. He belongs clearly to the rail- 
way. radical group. He wishes the 
farmers to have representation on the 
Federal Reserve Board in proportion to 
their share in the primary deposits in 
the banks of the country. More wisely 
he believes in the fullest possible co- 
operative programme for both farmers 
and factory people, and in this we think 
he is sound. The development of the 
practice of co-operation on a large scale 
in this country is better as a method of 
getting things done than the increase in 
Governmental agencies with their enor- 
mous overhead, waste, inefficiency, and 
armies of civil servants. 
Broothart favors a soldiers’ bonus, to 


be paid out of war profits and excess 
profits, and not out of a sales tax. He 
believes that the Newberry case should 
be reopened, and he is opposed to ship 
subsidies. He sifts out what he calls 
the “predatory blocs” and opposes then, 
but he favors the farmers’ bloc, the 
labor bloc, the soldier bloc, the mothers’ 
bloc, and all business blocs which co- 
operate with the preceding. He is eager 
for the retention of the direct primary 
as the best method of driving the “Non- 
Partisan League of Wall Street” from 
the State. 

We thus recapitulate the issues 
through the discussion of which in the 
State of Iowa the nomination of Colonel 
Brookhart in the Republican primary 
was assured. There is more enthusiasm 
than wisdom in some parts of Colonel 
Brookhart’s platform. But, however that 
may be, it is certain that the success Of 
such a programme in the tremendously 
Republican State of Iowa is a warning 
light to the Administration at Washing- 
ton which it will do well not to ignore. 
Kindly offices of conciliation between 
contending interests and factions are 
not enough to meet National opinion 
and lead it into safe and wise chan- 
nels. A keen intelligence and vision and 
will power with respect to domestic 
affairs of great moment were never more 
needed than now in the Administration 
at Washington. 


RADIO LEGISLATIONe 

ONGRESSMAN WHITE, of Maine, has 
C introduced-in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill to amend the act of 
1912 which regulates radio communica- 
tion. The present act, while it was ade- 
quate to meet conditions at the time it 
was enacted, has fallen far sort of the 
requirements that have arisen with the 
marvelous development of radio during 
the past year. It was for the purpose of 
considering new conditions from every 
angle that Secretary Hoover, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, called, a few 
months ago, a conference of radio manu- 
facturers, distributers, and others inter- 
ested, and it is from the conclusions of 
that conference that the new bill’ was 
drawn. 

It was realized that it would be quite 
impossible to pass statutory legislation 
that would be flexible enough to meet 
the ever-changing conditions of the new 
industry and science. Thus it is that, 
aside from declaring general principles, 
the determination of most of the factors 
that may be expected to arise in the 
dissemination and enforcement of reg- 
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ulations is in this bill delegated to the 
Secretary of Commerce. To say to-day, 
for instance, what wave lengths shall 
be permissible to certain distributing 
stations and have those regulations ap- 
plicable under specific law only a few 
months hence is quite out of the ques- 
tion. Only by constant observation by 
an official who can act can con- 
ditions be met in a manner that will 
allow the fullest possible development of 
radio and the least possible inconven- 
ience and confusion to the millions who 
are in one way or another engaged in 
radio activities. 

Provision is made for the issuance of 
licenses to stations sending radiograms 
or signals by telegraphy or telephony 
and for their abrogation by the Secre- 
tary. One feature of this provision is that 
no licenses shall be issued for a term of 
more than ten years. A condition of 
uncertainty that has existed under the 
present act as to whether the Secretary 
was compelled to grant licenses to all 
applicants is cleared, for the bill pro- 
vides. that he shall use his discretion in 
granting licenses, on the condition that 
such licenses shall be only to stations 
which are in the interest of the general 
public service. He is authorized specif- 
ically to refuse a license to any person, 
company, or corporation which, in his 
judgment, is seeking to mononolize radio 
communication directly or indirectly 
through the control of the manufacture 
or sale of radio apparatus or by any 
other means. 

A new feature of the bill provides, as 
an assistance to the Secretary, for the 
appointment of an advisory committee to 
whom he shall refer for examination and 
report matters relating to administra- 
tion or changes in the law, regulations, 
and treaties of the United States relating 
to radio communication; to study of the 
scientific problems involved in radio 
communication with the view of foster- 
ing its development; and to scientific 
progress in radio communication and 
use of radio communication. 

The advisory committee is to consist 
of twelve members, one each to be des- 
ignated by the Secretaries of State, War, 
Navy, Agriculture, and Commerce, the 
Postmaster-General, and six members of 
recognized attainment in radio communi- 
cation not otherwise employed in the 
Government service to be designated 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Finally, and as a new feature of radio 
legislation, the Secretary is authorized 
and directed to charge and, through the 
imposition of stamp taxes on applica- 
tions, licenses, or other documents, or in 
other appropriate manner, to collect fees 
that are specified in a schedule that 
ranges from a maximum of $300 for a 
license for transoceanic radio down to a 
dollar for amateur first-grade radio op- 
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erators’ examination and fifty cents for 
amateur second-grade licenses. 


CUBA’S TROUBLES 

HE financial condition of Cuba is 

bad, not because the island is not 
richly endowed with natural resources 
or that it has serious industrial trou- 
bles, but because of bad financiering on 
the part of the Government, and even 
more perhaps because of corrupt prac- 
tices among political office-holders. Two 
or three weeks ago American interven- 
tion was talked of in Cuba as not only 
possible, but probable. The situation 
has been relieved for the present by 
informal pressure brought to bear upon 
the Cuban Government by General 
Crowder, who is acting as an observer 
and informal representative of President 
Harding in Cuba. President Zayas, of 
Cuba, has so far yielded to General 
Crowder’s influence and to the best 
American and Cuban sentiment that he 
has removed from office some of the men 
charged with irregularities. This does 
not get at the base of the trouble in 
Cuba, and very probably the situation 
will have to be dealt with more drasti- 
cally in the future. 

There is no doubt about the existence 
of dishonest officials, and some of them 
have been pretty high up in the Admin- 
istration. Ex-President Menocal is re- 
ported in despatches as saying that 
when he lately came back from Europe 
he was shown proofs of wholesale graft 
and dishonesty; that he urged Zayas to 
clean house, but in vain; and that he 
does not believe that changing a few 
officials will meet the situation. Gen- 
eral Crowder’s position, as stated after 
the dismissal of certain officials, is that, 
politics or no politics, and despite Civil 
Service laws said to be in the way, “no 
man whose honesty is not beyond ques- 
tion and whose ability for the position 
is unproven shall be appointed to public 
office.” 

Most Americans understand that un- 
der the Platt Amendment to the treaty 
by which the United States made Cuba 
a free Republic the United States has 
the right to intervene in case Cuba 
shows herself incapable of preserving 
order or fails to meet her foreign debts. 
In point of fact, the United States has 
intervened, has restored peace and or- 
der, and has again set the Cuban Repub- 
lic going. If intervention should take 
place now, in all probability it would be 
of an amicable kind and would not in- 
volve military measures unless resist- 
ance were made by radical factions. 
What would most probably be done 
would be that we should take over the 
Custom-House, the Treasury, and the 
oversight of public works. We are told 
by a correspondent of The Outlook now 
in Havana that Cuba has paid interest 





on her external loans, but that many 
millions of dollars of interest on internal 
loans remain unpaid, and in that sense 
Cuba is semi-bankrupt, while the police 
and postal employees are left unpaid, 
and directors of public works find Gov- 
ernment warrants unhonored. 

All the information points to the be- 
lief that this deplorable state of affairs 
would be quite unnecessary under an 
economic, intelligent, and honest Gov- 
ernment, and that, while Dr. Zayas de- 
sires to have such a Government, he has 
been driven by his political debts to 
allow gross abuses to take root and grow 
until they have produced a serious con- 
dition. 


LENINE’S WITHDRAWAL: WHAT 
WILL FOLLOW? 

HE questions most asked in Russia 

to-day are as to who will replace 
Lenine and what will be the effect of 
his withdrawal from office. The fact 
that no single person has been able to 
command such support among the So- 
viets as to be allowed to take up the 
reins that have fallen from Lenine’s 
hands shows that a critical and compli- 
cated state of affairs exists in Moscow. 

All sorts of rumors have come about 
Lenine from time to time for months— 
that he was dead, that he was perfectly 
well, that he was suffering from poi- 
soned bullet wounds, and so on. His 
physical condition, it is now admitted, 
is decidedly bad; it may be indirectly 
connected with a wound received long 
ago, but is largely a nervous breakdown 
due to worry and overwork. It seems 
certain that he will not resume the 
Premiership for many months to come, 
if ever. It is an interesting com- 
mentary on the situation that George 
Tchitcherin, the former Bolshevist figure 
at Genoa and probably the ablest man 
as regards foreign affairs among the 
Bolsheviks, remains in Germany, evi- 
dently more than doubtful of his recep- 
tion in Moscow under the new condi- 
tions. It is said that both Tchitcherin 
and Krassin are afraid that Lenine’s 
approval of them makes their position 
in Russia dangerous. 

There is no indication as yet that 
Lenine’s withdrawal has modified the 
absurd and vicious ideas which have 
prevailed in Moscow; that it may ulti- 
mately do so is quite possibie. Lenine 
was in great measure the author of the 
theory of the autocracy of the prole- 
tariat. He was a fanatic in his adher- 
ence to that theory, and authorized any 
acts of violence that seemed necessary 
to keep it going. Absurd and wicked as 
fundamentally the theory is, he main- 
tained it with considerable intellectual 
ability, and the prestige he obtained 


among soldiers, industrial workmen, and 
even among many of the peasants was 
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SLOW AS THE ELEPHANT 


(Troilus and Cressida, Act 1, Scene 2) 
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CHEER UP, G. O. P., THE FISHING SEASON HAS ONLY BEGUN! 








POLITICAL UNREST 
From Julius J. H. Hayn, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jlarding in the Brooklyn Hagle Morris for the George Matthews Adams Service 
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THE PRESIDENT DECIDES TO TAKE UP RIDING 
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much greater than that of any other 
Soviet leader. Most people velieve that 
both Tchitcherin and Krassin are abler 
men, but they have not Lenine’s popu- 
larity among the extremists, while 
Trotsky is chiefly an organizer and 
executive agent who shrinks from noth- 
ing. It would seem reasonable at least 
to hope that if Lenine is out altogether 
there should be some gradual lessening 
of the grip held over the people of Rus- 
sia by the brute force exercised through 
soldiers and agents by the centralized 
Soviet Government, which has not now 
and never had any mandate from the 
people at large. 


TEACHABLE JAPAN 

HATEVER the change in the Japanese 
W Government may be, there remains 
unchanged the Japanese thirst for knowl- 
edge of other nations. One of the most 
dramatic contrasts in history is that be- 
tween the hermit life of Japan for gen- 
erations and the eager interest of Japan 
in other peoples, characteristic of her 
modern period. Indeed, it may have 
been the very capacity of the Japanese 
to respond to foreign influences that 
caused the Shogun to shut out foreigners 
from Japan for so many years. Japan’s 
language and literature and religion are 
just as truly derived from foreign sources 
as the language, literature, and religion 
of America are. And to-day no country 


surpasses Japan in the search for the 
best that other countries can give her. 

One of the recent eminent visitors to 
this country is Mr. Naomichi Oshima, 


Counselor and Chief Inspector of the 
Japanese Department of Home Affairs, 
who recently sailed from New York 
after investigating some of the social 
and economic problems of America 
and who is now continuing his investiga- 
tion of social and economic problems in 
Europe. He is a graduate of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, where he studied 
political science. Immediately after his 
graduation he entered the Government 
service and, after filling several subor- 
dinate offices, was appointed the Vice- 
yovernor of Kanagawa Prefecture. After 
a few years by promotion he became 
second Superintendent-General of the 
Police, and then, finally, Counselor to 
the Minister of Home Affairs and Chief 
Inspector of the Provincial and Local 
Governments. He is an influential man 
in the Seiyukai party. 

Japan’s sudden rise from obscurity to 
a position where she is one of the three 
great naval Powers in the world is 
due to her eagerness to learn from all 
sources, and her skill in sending students 
of life, of customs, and inventions to all 
parts of the world that they may gather 
knowledge of the best that men have 
achieved and bring their knowledge back 
to their country. In this respect Japan 
is worthy-of imitation. 


MOVING TOWARD AN 
IRISH FREE STATE 
HE elections held in Southern Ire- 
land last week afford a favorable 
indication of the future of the Irish Free 
State. In a way, the elections were pre- 
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arranged; that is, under the agreemen| 
reached. some weeks ago between the 
two factions of the Sinn Fein, there was 
a compact as to candidates who-shoul< 
be supported by both factions so thai 
the result would be a total made up in 
some such proportion as had also been 
agreed upon as to the composition of the 
Ministry. Thus when we see allusions 
in the accounts of the elections of the 
“panel” candidates it is much as we 
might say in this country, “The slate 
will go through.” Many independent 
candidates ran, however; and the re- 
sults in these cases seem to have favored 
the Free State Party rather than the 
Republican Party. Altogether a good 
working majority will exist for the lib 
eral as opposed to the “die hard” party. 
The vote has not been fully analyzed as 
we write; the matter is complicated by 
the fact that a sort of proportionate 
representation system of voting was in- 
cluded in that voters indicated second 
preferences. This affects particularly 
the independent vote cast by the Labor 
Party, and it is said that that vote 
stands at least three to one in favor of 
the Free State. 

The body to which members have thus 
been elected is variously spoken of in 
the despatches as a new Provisional 
Parliament, a new Dail Eireann, and a 
Constitutional Assembly. In point of 
fact, it will partake of the nature of all 
three. It will presumably ratify the 
Constitution agreed upon by the British 
Government and the present provisional 
Irish Free State Ministry; it will then 
present this to the popular electorate for 
further ratification, and thereafter a 
permanent Free State Government will 
be set up. 

All this, however, is provided that the 
Republican minority does not bolt, re- 
fuse to consider any kind of peace com- 
promise, and encourage and maintain its 
so-called Republican army. 


THE IRISH CONSTITUTION 
HE proposed Constitution of the Irish 
Free State declares itself to be “the 
Constitution of a free democratic state.” 
It puts into form and substance the 
agreement known as the London Treaty. 
Constitution and treaty alike set up in 
Southern Ireland a Dominion known as 
the Irish 


conforms to the Dominion of Canada 


Dare 


Free State which in all its | 
broad principles and in many details | 


and is part of “the British Common: © 


wealth of Nations”—a phrase used pul 
posely 
“the British Empire.” It is a very mod 
ern form of government, for it contains 


provisions for woman suffrage, propor: | 


tional representation, a referendum, and 
the power of initiative. It exempts the 


in the Constitution instead of | 
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ree State from participation in foreign 
war except with the consent of its own 
Parliament or in case of actual inva- 
sion; it provides for freedom of religion 
and conscience and contains what is 
equivalent to a bill of rights. The Free 
State may maintain its own army, and 
it is pointed out that this goes further 
than is the case with Canada, which 
acknowledges the supreme command of 
military forces to rest with the Crown. 
The Free State will have an Executive 
Council, appointed by its Governor. 
General, but the Council will be respon- 
sible to the Irish Chamber of Deputies, 
which corresponds to our House of Rep- 
resentatives, ‘and the President of the 
Council, who will really be a premier, 
will be chosen by the Deputies. 

The points in the Constitution which 
have provoked most dissension from ex- 
tremists are two. One relates to the 
oath of allegiance to be taken by the 
representatives; the other relates to the 
fact that appeal lies in certain matters 
from the Irish Government to the 
Crown; just the same thing exists in 
Canada, but the opponents of the pro- 
vision point out that it is a dead letter 
in Canada, while they do not feel sure 
that it will be in Ireland. These and 
other objections are not fiercely urged, 
and, in general, the proposed Constitu- 
tion seems to have met with almost sur- 
prising approval in Ireland itself. 

It would be dangerous to predict any- 
thing regarding the future of the Irish 
question, but the recent events give hope 
and courage to those who believe in the 
possibility of representative self-govern- 
ent in Southern Ireland. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING 
AT BELGRADE : 
\V" EN a charming princess marries a 
popular young king, it is not hard 
io believe that there really is an element 
of romance as well as a political motive 
in the alliance. King Alexander of 
Serbia, and therefore of Jugoslavia, is 
described as a proud, studious, and well- 
behaved young man, in all of which re- 
spects he differs from his elder brother, 
Prince George, who renounced his royal 
rights in 1909, or, as we sometimes say 
of men who are ousted from their-busi 
hess or political relations, “resigned by 
request.” 

There was every evidence in the re- 
joicing and. enthusiasm on June 8 at Bel- 
grade that both the King and his Queen, 
Marie of Rumania, are thoroughly liked 
by the common people. It is also true 
that the marriage is likely to be of value 
in maintaining peaceful relations in the 
Balkans. Although some fifty thousand 
lroops were concentrated in the capital, 
there disturbance, and, apart 
from the possibility of violence by rabid 
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fanatics or Anarchists, no danger of dis- 
turbance. The beautiful ceremonies of 
the Greek Church were performed under 
the leadership of the Patriarch, and in 
all respects the wedding was brilliant 
even among royal weddings. 

That a permanent friendship may be 
assured between Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia by this royal marriage is confi- 
dently hoped. The present Queen of 
Rumania is a woman of great ability 
and energy—indeed, some persons have 
nicknamed her the “Mother-in-Law of the 
Balkans.” Her influence has had a great 
deal to do with bringing about this mar- 
riage. 

Serbia certainly deserves all the peace 
and happiness that can come to her; she 
has emerged from the condition of a 
small kingdom in danger from Austrian 
domination and greed to the proud po- 
sition of being the predominant country 
in the combination of Serbs, Slovenes, 
and Croats that make up the relatively 
powerful realm of Jugoslavia. The cour- 
age and determination with which Serbia 
fought against the fate that Austria tried 
to impose upon her in 1914 will always 
remain one of the ennobling and resplen- 
dent memories of the Great War. 

We may now rightly forget the horror 
with’*which the world greated the trag- 
edy of 1903, when King Alexander, his 
Queen, four other persons of distinction, 
and some fifty officers and soldiers were 
assassinated, -with brutal circumstances, 
by political conspirators. It was after 
this assassination that the dynasty of 
the Karageorgevitches was restored and 
King Peter, father of the present young 
King Alexander, was placed on the 
throne. It was a long time before all 
of the European nations were willing to 
recognize the new Government set up as 
the result of revolution. But this feeling 
gradually passed away as King Peter 
showed qualities of a vigorous and cour- 
ageous ruler and led his people into war 





with. skill and courage. The present 
King won the title of Peacemaker be- 
cause of his efforts to unite in common 
ambition and purpose the peoples now 
under the Jugoslavia rule and to better 
the political conditions in the Balkans 
at large. Alexander succeeded to the 
throne last year, immediately after the 
death of King Peter at the age of seventy- 
six. Alexander’s own record in the 
Great War was brilliant and valuable 
to the Allies’ cause. He had been Regent 
since 1914, and more than one attempt 
has been made to assassinate him. 


TWO VETERAN COLLEGE ALUMNI 

ORNELIUS COLE, of the class of 1847 of 

Wesleyan University, of Middletown, 
Connecticut, came last week from the 
far-away land of California to receive 
an honorary degree of the ninetieth 
Commencement of his Alma Mater. 
Seventy-five years ago this month Cor- 
nelius Cole received his Baccalaureate 
degree. He is to celebrate his one hun- 
dredth birthday in September. He is 
the oldest member of the Psi Upsilon 
college fraternity in the United States, 
and of course the oldest living alumnus 
of Wesleyan. 

One President of the United States 
was dead when Cornelius Cole was born, 
but his life has run parallel with every 
other one of them since the. foundation 
of the Republic. He was a member of 
the House of Representatives in the last 
year of the Civil War. He was a per- 
sonal friend of Abraham Lincoln. He 
was one of the party which accompanied 
Lincoln to Gettysburg for the dedication 
of the National Cemetery. He was the 
last survivor of the United States Sena- 
tors who took part in the impeachment 
trial of Andrew Johnson. He was born 
in New York State, but was an original 
“Forty-niner” in the gold fields of Cali- 
fornia. It was from California that he 
was elected to the House, and later to the ~ 
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CORNELIUS COLE, WESLEYAN °47 


Senate, where he served from 1867 to 
1873 during the Johnson and Grant Ad- 
ministrations. He has lived in Califor- 
nia nearly the entire three-quarters of 
a century, and is still practicing in that 
State his profession of the law, going 
alone on the street car to his office every 
day just as he did in his prime. 

The memory of his warm friendship 
with Lincoln is a passion with Mr. Cole. 
“Lineoln never showed any ill will, or 
fear, or anger in all his life, so far as I 
know,” says this sage and patriarch. He 
also corroborates from his own definite 
recollection generally ac- 
record of the Gettys- 
He says that only a small 
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cepted historical 
burg address. 
crowd gathered about noon for the cere- 
mony. ‘The speakers were seated on a 
rude wooden platform. Edward Everett 
finished his polished oration, which few 
now know anything about. Then awk- 
wardly, in the midst of an impressive 
silence, Abraham Lincoln stepped to the 
front of the platform. He began quietly, 
and finished suddenly with the never-to- 
be-forgotten phrase concerning a govern- 
ment of the people. Then he turned and 
his seat, to the 
every one. The small audience was dis- 
mayed at his brevity. Nobody present 
seemed to appreciate for the moment the 
beauty of the speech, or to have any 
instinctive sense of the fame 
would follow it. 

Another man who figured in an inter- 
esting way in recent college Commence- 
ment exercises is Dr. Stephen Smith, of 
Staten Island, who received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science from 
Columbia. He graduated from Columbia 
in 1850, and is within a few months of 


took astonishment of 


which 


completing his hundredth year. Dr. 
Smith was called by President Butler 


“the most interesting figure in American 
medicine and in American public ser- 
vice to-day.” He was founder and first 


President of the American Public Health 
Association, and is noted for his work in 
local and National boards of health, in 


A CENTENARIAN ACCEPTS AN INVITATION TO HIS CLASS REUNION 


THE LETTER IS REPRINTED 


FROM 'THE “WESLEYAN ALUMNUS” 


sanitation, and in other publie health 
matters, and is still active despite his 


all-but completed centenary. 


THE ATTACK OF SEN- 

ATOR LA FOLLETTE 

ON THE SUPREME 
COURT 


ARLY in our National life Chief 
Justice Marshall enunciated in 
Marbury rs. Madison the right of 

the Supreme Court of the United States 
io nullify a law of Congress which the 
Court believed.to be in contravention of 
the Federal Constitution. At the time 
there was a wide difference of opinion in 
the country over the decision. Jefferson 
and his followers attacked it with great 
virulence. Unquestionably it is a judicial 
power which is unique, but the decision 
of Marshall has been sustained by the 
public opinion of the United States for 
more than a hundred years. 

The reason appears to be twofold. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has only upon rare occasions proved it- 
self to be without vision, inflexible and 
reactionary. On the contrary, it has in- 
creasingly interpreted the course of 
National life, not only in terms of vital 
Constitutional principle, but in terms 
of normal human progress. We have 
had a Dred Scott decision, and a num- 
ber of five-to-four hesitancies upon grave 
questions of public policy, but by and 
large the Supreme Court has been sup- 
ported by the faith and confidence of the 
American people. The National Con- 
gress, on the other hand, has progress- 
ively declined in the estimation of the 
country. It is a curious anomaly of 
popular government that the represent- 
ative branch should so often have failed 
in reputation as compared with the judi- 
cial branch exercising unusually exalted 
powers. 

Nevertheless protests against alleged 


judicial usurpation by the Supreme 
Court have nevef been lacking. The 
errors and bias of some of the State 
courts and of the inferior Federal courts 
have been sufficiently marked so that 
from time to time large numbers of the 
people of the country have been aroused 
in opposition to the overlordship of the 
Constitution by the judiciary. In 1912 
Theodore Roosevelt stirred the Nation 
by his widely misunderstood doctrine of 
the recall of judicial decisions. 
velt went out of his way to make clear 
that his confidence and the confidence 
of the country were not shaken in the 
Supreme Court of Washington, — but 
rather in the State courts, which were 
blocking the wheels of progress upon is- 
sues exceedingly important to the wel- 
fare of the American people. He main- 
tained that the people of the State, who 
made their Constitution, were entitled to 
deeide by referendum upon what they 
meant by their Constitution in extraor- 
dinary cases of reasonable doubt. The 
Roosevelt contention, at least in the 
form in which it was understood, did 
not meet with the approval of the coun- 
try, but it is widely known that his free 
and vigorous criticisms of judicial meth- 
ods have exercised an indirect influence 
upon the minds of our judges and courts 
which is likely to be of permanent value. 

Senator La Follette appealed the other 
day before the Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor for a 
Constitutional Amendment making it 
possible for Congress to overcome an unl- 
favorable decision of the Supreme Court 
by re-enacting the law after the decision. 
This is something after the fashion of the 
present English method of overcoming 
an unfavorable consideration of Parlia- 
mentary measures by- the House of 
Lords. The House of Commons ulti- 
mately becomes supreme by re-enacting 
the measure. Under American -condi- 
tions and with a knowledge of our his 
tory to guide us, it seems that the adop- 
tion of anything analogous to the Brit- 
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STEPHEN SMITH, COLUMBIA ’50 


ish method would be dangerously revo- 
lutionary. It is essential that we keep 
ihe Supreme Court as a check upon 


hasty and ill-advised action by Congress. 
Those wno are most anxious to preserve 
our Governmental system as it has de- 
veloped cannot afford to ignore the feel- 
ing which underlies so radical and 
subversive a plea as that of Senator La 
Follette. These sporadic uprisings of 
popular sentiment against what are re- 
unprogressive and illiberal 
finalities of the Supreme Court should 
warn the Court itself of the ever-present 
danger to its existence as a necessary 
check upon Congress in our Govern- 
inental system. 

The La Follette manifesto, as well 
as that of President Gompers, of the 
American Federation of Labor, is lev- 
eled against the recent Coronado and 
child labor decisions of the Court. So 
far as the Coronado decision is con- 
cerned, Mr. Gompers and his group criti- 
cise everything which seems to them to 
injure the laboring class. As a matter 
of fact, the Coronado decision endangers 
it only in the sense that the labor leader- 
ship under Gompers has steadily arro- 
gated to the laboring class certain pecu- 
liar privileges of action which do not 
stand the test of scrutiny from: the point 
of view of the National welfare. On the 
other hand, the child labor decisions of 
the Court appear to us to rest upon un- 
certain foundations. The whole country 
wishes to do away with the evils of child 
labor. No one State can control the pol- 
icies of another State. It cannot erect 
a barrier against unfair competition 
from the child labor of another State, 
and now the Supreme Court avers that 
the Federal Government can do nothing, 
either. An enfightened State which is 
interested more in the conservation of 
childhood than in child exploitation for 
profit must pay the penalty and be sub- 
Ject to the flood of child labor products 
‘nto its own area, to the economic dis- 


varded as 
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advantage of its own producing citizens. 
We cannot help feeling that here is an 
instance where a clearer vision and a 
profounder mental grasp on the part of 
the Court would have found a way of 
reconciling legislation with Constitu- 
tional precedent and of making judicial 
decision interpretative of the will of the 
people. 


THE UNITY OF THE 
SPIRIT 


O one can doubt the evils of sec- 
| \ tarianism. They areyabundant 

and only too evident. Half a 
dozen churches in a village do feebly a 
common work which, if they were work- 
ing together, they might do _ with 
strength. Money is spent almost use 
lessly in maintaining separate church 
organizations at home which is sorely 
needed in doing the too often neglected 
work of the Church abroad. Each 
church is tempted he) put its emphasis 
on its own pet doctrine or symbol, to the 
neglect of truths and duties the impor- 
tance of which all recognize in theory 
rather than in practice. Hostility be- 
tween the churches is mostly a thing of 
the past, but the emulation between the 
churches is not always an emulation in 
works of charity and mercy. And the 
great world without, which admires 
strength, looks with indifference «nd 
sometimes with contempt on churches 
whose feebleness seems to non-church- 
men to be due wholly to immaterial 
differences. 

But those,in the Church who are at- 
tempting to cure these evils by making 
out of these fragments a united Church, 
with one theological creed, one form of 
worship, and one ecclesiastical order, 
appear to me to have short memories. 
They forget the greater evils which 
have always resulted when churchmen 
have endeavored to secure unity of the 
spirit by uniformity in doctrine and 
worship. The Roman Catholic Church 
in the Middle Ages insisted on one creed, 
one ritual, and one authority; the re- 
sult was the Inquisition. The Greek 
Church pursued the same course, though 
less successfully, and the religion of 
Greece and Russia is the result—life 
sacrificed to form. The Anglican 
Church repeated the attempt; the des- 
potism of Laud rivaled that of Strafford, 
and the persecution of the Scotch Cove- 
nanters was scarcely less atrocious than 
the Roman persecution of the Albi- 
genses. The Puritans got a brief period 
of control; the worship with a Prayer- 
Book, made compulsory under Charles I, 
became a crime under Cromwell. The 
Pilgrims and the Friends advocated real 
religious liberty, but whether they 
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would have continued to advocate it if 
they had possessed the power of the Ro- 
man, the Greek, the Anglican, or the 
Puritan may be questioned. From the 
days of Caiaphas to the present day 
ecclesiastical power has_ stimulated 
ecclesiastical ambition. The problem of 
the Church is not merely how to bring 
about union. The evils of disunion are 
feebleness; the problem of the churches 
is how to achieve a union which will 
bring power without sacrificing liberty. 


The advocates of Church unity might: 


well learn a lesson from the political 
history of the world. Unity-.of spirit 
and division of authority has, I think, 
without exception been a condition of 
political freedom. England is a union 
of what were once independent king- 
doms, but county government has sur- 
vived the union and imposes limits on 
the power of Parliament none the less 
real that they are not defined by a writ- 
ten Constitution. The British Empire 
affords a striking illustration of power 
combined with liberty. The Established 
Church in England is Episcopal; in 
Scotland the Established Church is 
Presbyterian; and in Ireland, Canada, 
and Australia there is no Established 
Church. The union of free States in a 
free Republic is not less strikingly illus 
trated by the United States. It is a 
spiritual unity—that is, a unity of free 
men in a free Nation. “It was a true 
instinct which led the framers of the 
Constitution to begin with the state- 
ment: ‘We the people of the United 
States.’ It was the individual citizens 
who could unite, and not tae ‘States.’ 
The same is true of the churches. The 
various churches cannot unite, though 
they may co-operate and associate them- 
selves for more effective work.” 

In these words Dr. Leighton Parks 
admirably states in his recent volume, 
“The Crisis of the Churches,” the prob- 
lem of Church unity. In a single sen- 
tence in another part of the volume he 
states it with equal clearness and 
greater brevity: “The only possible way 
in which religious men can be held to- 
gether is by substituting loyalty to 
Christ for theological agreement.”' This 
book appears to have been written espe- 
cially for the clergy or the lay church- 
men of his own communion. Its size 
will probably limit its circulation to 
that constituency. I wish that he could 
be induced to make out of it a volume 
about the size of Dr. Fosdick’s “Meaning 
of Prayer,” addressed to-the laymen of 
all communions. The. movement for 
Church unity must first be won among 
the laity. 

The fact that the rector of St. Bar- 
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tholomew’s Church, one of the most in- 
fluential and active of the Protestant 
churches in New York City, has devoted 
a volume to the elucidation of this 
truth, is one of the hopeful signs of the 
times; in my thinking, far more hopeful 
than the hitherto vain endeavor to find 
some common ecclesiastical ground on 
which all Christians can unite in a com- 
mon organization. The Roman Catho- 
lics will not accept the Episcopal orders, 
Episcopalians will not renounce them; 
the Friends will not accept the Episco- 
pal sacraments, nor the Episcopalians 
receive into their communion those who 
do not; the Baptists will not accept in- 
fant baptism, nor will the non-Baptists 
repudiate it. The Nicene Creed is 
doubted by some excellent Christians, 
and to many its phrases are meaning- 
less; probably a large majority of the 
clergy of Protestant churches disbelieve 
in the doctrine of the Apostolic Suc- 
cession, which all Catholics—whether 
treek, Roman, or Anglican—regard as 
vital to organic unity. Union based on 
creed, ritual, or orders is quite impossi- 
ble of accomplishment, even if it were 
desirable. 

But there is nothing to prevent the 
churches anywhere, at any time, in any 
place, from uniting in a common work, 
bound together in a spiritual fellowship 
by a common purpose. The way to such 
a unity has already been marked out for 
the churches by the unity in Christian 
work and Christian fellowship in the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. There 
is no reason why in any village where 
there is a Baptist church, a Methodist 
church, an Episcopal church, and a 
Friends meeting the worshipers should 
not continue to worship according to 
their various tastes and temperaments, 
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but unite in their public service to the 
community. And there is no good rea- 
son why we might not look forward to 
the time when one village church should 
become broad enough to hold an early 
communion every Sabbath morning at 
half-past eight, a full service of prayer 
and preaching at eleven o’clock, a 
Prayer-Book service at four o’clock, and 
a Friends meeting in the eveninz. 
Queen Victoria, I believe, attended the 
Episcopal Church in England and the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland. It is 
not too much to hope that American 
Christians will in time become as broad 


as the English Queen. 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 


WE FORGET THE 
ELEMENTS 


IVILIZATION has a way of for- 
C getting the elemental forces of 
nature, but the forces are not 
asleep merely because we choose to ig- 
nore them. Sometimes when our backs 
are turned they strike us down like the 
sudden and secret spring of a panther. 

At least to civilized man the blow 
seems to come without warning. But 
those who have not forgotten all the lore 
of simpler times—those who know the 
ways of the winds and the waves—are 
not so often caught off their guard. If 
the blow comes, they can at least meet it 
face to face. 

A short while ago a storm swept over 
the metropolis. When it passed, it left 
half a hundred dead in its wake. Many 
of those who died lost their lives in open 
boats in the waters surrounding New 
York. The newspapers wrote head- 
lines concerning the catastrophe which 


28 June 


painted it as an unforeseeable disaster. 
Any one who knew the actual condi- 
tions of the day of the storm must have 
been certain that much of the loss of 
life could easily have been avoided by 
very simple precautions. The storm it- 
self was not a local disturbance. It had 
been sweeping eastward across the 
country for many hours. Even to those 
who had no access to the weather re- 
ports the sky itself might have given 
adequate warning, but city folk cannot 
read the heavens and there was no Goy- 
ernmental agency to see that they did 
not suffer for their ignorance. 

New Yorkers are likely to remember 

this storm and forget the lesson. We 
wonder if other communities faced by 
similar conditions can profit by New 
York’s loss. Wherever city-bred people 
foregather in open boats for recreation 
there should first be a rigid inspection 
of the craft offered for hire and perhaps 
a drastic cutting down of the present 
number of passengers which such craft 
are permitted to carry. 
‘ The Police Department, or some simi- 
lar agency, should have the power to 
prohibit the renting of boats on days 
when danger is in the air. At least 
there should be police launches enough 
to carry warnings to those who are ig- 
norantly endangering their lives. The 
storm signal system should be extended 
to give warning of weather which might 
endanger the safety of small boats, even 
though it carries no threat to more sea- 
worthy craft. 

There are many lakes, rivers, and 
bays in the neighborhood of large cities 
where lessons of the New York disaster 
might be taken to heart, but we do not 
venture to hope that they will be so ap- 
plied. 


A PRIVATE DISPUTE AND A PUBLIC CALAMITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON BY WILLIAM P. HELM, JR. 


HE people of the United States are 
facing a certain shortage of an- 
thracite coal next winter. The 
damage was done during the three 
months of April, May, and June, and 
there is no longer speculation as to the 
result. Under no conceivable set of 
circumstances will there be enough hard 
coal for everybody when winter comes. 
If all the anthracite mines were to re 
sume work to-morrow and work at full 
capacity, they could not produce suffi- 
cient coal to avert the shortage. 

The bituminous-coal- situation hasn’t 
gone quite so far to the bad, but is on 
its way there with a whoop. The bare 
boards are showing at the bottom of the 
consumers’ stock piles. Within the next 
two weeks stocks will touch the danger 
line of 20,000,000 tons. When that line 


is passed, industries will begin to close 
down. The non-union mines, in clover 
for the past three months, can’t bring 
enough coal to the surface to keep all 
American industries going. At our pres- 
ent rate of industrial consumption, non- 
union mines can supply from sixty to 
seventy per cent of what is needed. The 
other thirty to forty per cent of our re 
viving industries temporarily must go 
out of business. Either that or all in- 
dustry will average about four days a 
week working time. 

That looks like an overdrawn picture; 
but it isn’t. Cold figures of production 
and requirements do not lie. Moreover, 
they are known quantities, not guess- 
work. The Federal Government takes 
their measure, and for years has come 
within two or three per cent of the truth 


in its preliminary estimates. A certain 
shortage of anthracite and a probable 
shortage of bituminous are what the 
figures show, handle them as we may. 
In the face of this prospect, about 
500,000 workmen and 3,000 mine owners, 


solely responsible for the present situa- 


tion, continue with unabated ardor the 
quarrel which brought it about. Indeed, 
in the anthracite industry the quarrel 
has intensified. It is more acute to-day 
than it was April 1. A nation’s com- 
fort, welfare, and prosperity have been 
flouted, disregarded, and-subordinated to 


‘a private dispute over a day’s wage. 


In the bituminous industry the only 
apparent improvement since the day 
work stopped has been, at this writing, 
a whisper that miners and operators in 
Ohio and Illinois may get together after 
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a time to see if they cannot reach a 
mutually satisfactory basis for resuming 
work. 

With unexampled patience the Fed- 
eral Government has kept hands off the 
fight. An energetic Cabinet official, act- 
ing as public protector, has checked, 
apparently, the tendency to profiteer in 
such rations of coal as are available. 
Even at that, only eighty per cent of the 
working ‘operators are with him. But 
Congress has taken no action. Ap- 
parently it has trusted the warring ele- 
ments to realize, without coercion, their 


responsibility to the public which makes 


possible their economic life. Thus far 
its trust has not been justified. 

There are rumblings, however, on 
Capitol Hill that tell of the gathering 
storm of public displeasure. The storm 
will break, in the writer’s opinion, when 
the actual pinch becomes acute. For 
three years and more the coal industry 
has thwarted all attempts at Federal 
regulation. It has brooked no sugges- 
tion that it account to the United States. 
It has defied Frelinghuysen, Calder, 
Kenyon, and La Follette, not to mention 
numerous men of lesser stature. It has 
weathered five Government inquiries. It 
seems to lead a charmed life of im- 
munity; but the chatm will be worked 
overtime shortly. There is growing 
wrath in Congress at the wrong being 
wrought upon the public in these weeks 
of returning prosperity, and that wrath 
is fermenting and effervescing and 
threatening explosion at any time. 

Summed up, that is the situation as 
this article is written, on June 19. Up 
to that date the public generally had not 
felt the coal strike. No one needed an- 
thracite to heat his house, and when the 
strike began industries were abundantly 
stocked with bituminous. Besides, there 
was non-union soft coal to be had by the 
shop or factory; and the householder, if 
he wanted to lay in a stock, had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining anthracite. Freight 
rates were cut ten per cent, effective 
July 1; and the miners’ contention for 
a war-time wage or more seemed un- 
sound and likely to fail. The consumer, 
expecting lower prices, felt justified in 
his waiting attitude. 

There are two classes of coal con- 
sumers. By far the more numerous is 
the householder. He and his Canadian 
neighbor buy all the anthracite coal 
inined except about thirty per cent that 
goes into small sizes, used mainly for 
industrial purposes. 

Supplying this demand are anthracite 
mines, all located in a small field in 
Pennsylvania and with a limited pro- 
ducing capacity. They have never ex- 
ceeded 100,000,000 tons in any year; 
their recent low-production figure was 
86,000,000 tons. An average might be 
fixed at about 91,000,000 toris. In no 
single week has production gone much 
higher than 2,000,000 tons. Present pro- 
ducing equipment has set this limit, ap- 
parently, upon the mines. 

Because of Sundays, holidays, and 
other causes, the average working year 
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is about 260 days, or an average of five 
days a week, fifty-two weeks a year. 
Both anthracite and bituminous pro- 
ducers begin their coal year April 1. It 
has become the trade custom for various 
contributing causes, none of which is 
pertinent to this article. . 
On July 1 thirteen weeks of the pres- 
ent coal year will have passed. During 
that period the anthracite mines have 
been shut down tight. During the re- 
maining thirty-nine weeks, therefore, 
the entire year’s output of 91,000,000 
tons (less stocks carried over in anthra- 
cite operators’ storage yards April 1) 
must be produced to avert a shortage. 
While stocks: carried over have never 











Official U. S. Navy 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE RADIO- 
CONTROLLED BATTLESHTP IOWA 
The ship is here shown steaming along 
without a soul on board, all her move- 
ments being directed from the battleship 
Ohio; twelve miles away. Can one con- 
ceive of a more generous gift to those 
engaged in ocean-borne commerce than 
this business of radio control, where a 
leading ship of a commercial fleet may 
take a number of cargo carriers across the 
ocean. with the crew of one? 


“ HAT are we going to do with 

our superannuated naviga- 
tors? Radio is putting them out of 
business. For in a comparatively 
short time the navigator who boards 
his ship carefully carrying a mahog- 
any-encased sextant and with a 
‘Bowditch’ tucked under his arm will 
be as out of date and as comical as 
the old straw-chewing rube of the 
vaudeville stage, ambling along the 
canyons of New York, <arrying his 
ancient carpetbag and green um- 
brella. 

“The gentlemanly navigator of to- 
morrow is a radio engineer. He sits 
at a mahogany table in a comfortable 
office on his modern ship, smoking 
fat cigars, pressing neat pearl-topped 
buttons, and letting ‘King Radio’ do 
the rest. One button tells the depth 
of water under the keel; another, the 
distance and direction to the nearest 
ship, and of all ships within a radius 
of twenty-five miles; a series of but- 
tons reveals the nearest land, the 
distance to it, the course to reach it, 
and fixes the ship’s position on the 
surface of old ocean. All these fancy 
navigational ‘stunts’ are easily ex- 
plained—the apparatus which does 
the business is now in daily use, and 
is functioning accurately.” 

This is the prophecy of Lieutenant 
Clifford Albion Tinker, U. S. N.. 
whose article “Radio and the Naviga- 
tor” will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of The Outlook. 
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been made public as to total tonnage, 
they will hardly exceed 10,000,000 tons. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if they approach 
that figure. 

Eighty-one million tons must be pro- 
duced, at least, to meet the year’s de- 
mand, and there remain thirty-nine 
weeks in which to do the job. If the job 
were done, beginning July 1, the anthra- 
cite mines would have to produce more 
than 2,000,000 tons a week every week 
from that date to April 1 next. It can’t 
be done, because it is a physical impos- 
sibility to do it. 

The misery of an _ anthracite-coal 
shortage, therefore, is upon us. The ex- 
tent of the suffering will be gauged by 
the length of time the anthracite mines 
are permitted to remain idle. 

Bituminous-coal mines are limited 
chiefly by car supply. During the thir- 
teen weeks of the strike the non-union 
mines have produced about 59,000,000 
tons, which, added to the great stock 
pile of 63,000,000 tons April 1, gives us 
a total of 122,000,000 tons as represent- 
ing stocks and production. Consump- 
tion during that period has been not less 
than 7,500,000 tons weekly—probably 
8,000,000. Using the lower figures, how- 
ever, to be conservative, total consump- 
tion has approximated 98,000,000 tons, 
leaving the stock pile at 24,000,000 tons 
July 1. 

The average weekly consumption of 
bituminous coal the year round, at our 
present rate of industrial activity, is 
estimated by Geological Survey officials 
at 8,000,000 tons, or 416,000,000 tons for 
the year, slightly in excess of last year’s 
production. A calculation, taking into 
consideration a safety stock of 20,000,- 
000 tons, shows that in the thirty-nine 
remaining weeks of the coal year, as- 
suming the mines were to resume July 
1, bituminous coal must be mined at an 
average rate of not less than 9,000,000 
tons a week. 

That task is possible. A shortage 
would be felt, however, because of the 
rush of orders during the summer and 
fall. That, too, is the season when New 
England and the Northwest stock their 
coal for winter, taking it by water while 
water transportation is good. To meet 
demand from July to November 1 bitu- 
minous mines must produce not less 
than 10,500,000 tons a week, and, while 
that can be done, it is extremely difficult. 
That was about the average two years 
ago, when other industries were stripped 
of cars to carry coal, when whole States 
felt the shortage and coal soared to rob- 
ber’s prices. 

But as resumption of mining, anthra- 
cite or bituminous, is unlikely July 1, 
the foregoing is ultra-conservative. In 
other words, the almost certain prospect 
of unheated homes and offices, shivering 
women and babies, shut-down industries 
and crippled transportation, isn’t a true 
picture because it falls short of what is 
in store for us as the result of this little 
dispute over a day’s wage in a private 
industry. 

Washington, D. C., June 19, 1922. 



















































































VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY AND FRIENDSHIP 





























P. & A. Photos 
CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN LEAVING SEATTLE ON THE MAUD FOR A POLAR VOYAGE 


‘aptain Amundsen expects to be gone several years, and hopes to reach the North Pole with the aid of airplanes 




















Wide World Photos 
THE HENDERSON, NAVAL TRANSPORT, CARRYING SECRETARY DENBY AND 
OTHER MEMBERS OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY CLASS OF ’81 TO THE CLASS 
REUNION AT TOKYO, LYING IN THE GATUN LOCKS ON HER PASSAGE 
THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 
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ON REVOLUTIONARY BATTLE-GROUNDS 
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SECRETARY OF WAR WEEKS ADDRESSING THE GRADUATING CLASS OF WEST POINT 


MILITARY AT THE COMMENCEMENT 


OXERCISES, JUNE 13 





PRESIDENT 
HARDING AT 
PRINCETON 
UNVEILING 
THE BATTLE 
MONUMENT 


The scene is at the 
moment of unveiling, 
with President. Har- 
ding, Governor Ed- 
wards, Senator I’re- 
linghuysen, President 
Hibben of Princeton 
University, and other 
well-known men on 
the platform. The 
monument is by 
Frederick MacMon- 
nies, and commemo- 
rates the Battle of 
Princeton 
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DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM GENOA 


BY 


of Lloyd George, and I have seen 

him occasionally—generally at a 
distance. But not until I met him per- 
sonally and talked with him did I really 
appreciate the kind of man he is. 

In the first place, he is a _ stockier, 
sturdier, more closely knit person than I 
had supposed. My idea of him had of 
course been influenced by the carica- 
tures in the illustrated press, where his 
hair is always too long and curly, his 
mustache too stubby, his eyes too 
watery, and his expression too all- 
things-to-all-men. As I spoke with him, 
I saw no very long, flowing locks, no 
bristling mustache, and no watery but, 
instead, clear, sharp, shrewd eyes, look- 
ing at me with what you might call 
“pondered assurance,” and “eating me 
up,” as we used to say at school. 

Lloyd George knew all about The 
Outlook. I did not have to explain that 
it differed from the London “Outlook.” 
You don’t have to explain anything to 
him as to facts. His knowledge of them 
is accurate and prodigious. 

Some people, however, have had to ex- 
plain principles. The people who during 
the Genoa Conference have been explain- 
ing things to him have been the Bel- 
gians and the French, who are deter- 
mined, as is America, to make no 
concessions in Russia inconsistent with 
their self-respect. 

Lloyd George’s mental power does not 
impress me as belonging to that some- 
what small class of men who persist- 
ently and perhaps painfully think out 
problems “to the buttons on the back of 
their coats,” to quote a phrase from 
Theodore Roosevelt. But, as a lightning 
calculator of the moment, the Lloyd 
George power is simply marvelous. As 
your photographer will do you a photo- 
graph while you wait, so Lloyd George 
will do you a quick, subtle, study of a 
given situation—in the labor world, or 
in Ireland, or in Russia, for instance— 
which challenges your attention, if it 
does not your confidence. He seems to 
see a lot of things unseen by other men. 
His mental processes are as fascinating 
as they are instant. 

Lloyd George in action is even more 
interesting. Of course if he could 
always act “off his own bat” he would 
have an easier time. But he is ham- 
pered by three things. First, there is 
the task of making Liberals and Tories 
work together harmoniously in a Coali- 
tion Cabinet under his Premiership. 
Even without this particular task, how- 
ever, any British Prime Minister would 
have to shoulder the other two tasks— 
namely, those of pacifying the mercan- 
tile class (which ever sinee the war has 
wanted to regain its two customers, Ger- 
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many and Russia) and the labor class, 
more or less affected by Communistic 
theories. 

To overcome these difficulties, Lloyd 
George needs, and has, three necessary 
qualities—ingenuity, tact, and courage. 
Some weeks ago I saw an excellent ex- 
hibition by him of them. He kad invited 
some journalists to meet him, and when 
we arrived announced himself ready to 
answer questions. Questions and an- 
swers succeeded each other smoothly 
until a particular query from a German 
journalist was reached: “What were 
the circumstances which led to the con- 
clusion at Berlin of the Russo-German 
treaty, just signed at Rapallo.” Lloyd 
George looked sharply over to where a 
few German journalists were sitting and 
said: “I hope that the questioner will 
not insist on this question. I know un- 
der what conditions this treaty arose. 
But we are here, not to discuss the past; 
we are here to discuss the future. A 
mere nothing can muddy the clear 
water. I should regret, therefore, if the 
German journalist insisted on this ques- 
tion, and if I had to reply.” On this it 
was not hard to see that there was 
divergency of opinion among the Ger- 
man journalists. They put their heads 
together. The reasonable part of them 
won. The question was withdrawn. 

The English Prime Minister has one 
quality which distinguishes him among 
Englishmen because the quality is not 
so much English as it is Celt, and that 
is imagination. He gave a bold, if not 
altogether happy, exhibition of it the 
other day at a lunch offered by the Brit- 
ish delegation to the British, American, 
and Italian journalists. He said: “My 
own village in Wales is full of Norman 
ruins. But the oldest structure there is 
an old Roman wall, which is always in 
condition to be used.” With this fre 
quent imagery, Mr. Lloyd George gave a 
symbolic sense to these words, by no 
means lost on his Italian auditors. The 
old Norman walls now in ruins they 
took as representing the Anglo-French 
Entente, but the old Roman wall, always 
standing and serviceable, as represent- 
ing the Anglo-Italian friendship of 
longer date and now stronger than ever. 
The Prime Minister wanted to please 
Italy. And she had reason to be satis- 
fied with the rest of his discourse as 
well. It was of an eloquence only to be 
compared to the oration of Paul Descha- 
nel at Paris in 1915, commemorating 
Italy’s entrance into the war. To take 
a fling at France, however, a few hours 
after the Genoa Conference had closed 
its sessions was, to say the least, ex- 
traordinary, and causes resentment 
among the friends of France. 

In truth, Lloyd George has the defects 
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of his qualities. The touches of imagi- 
nation, humor, and humanity which 
illumine all his speeches and all his con- 
versation are sometimes unnecessary, no 
matter how brilliant. For instance, I 
heard him say: “Genoa gave to the 
world the discoverer of America. Let 
us hope that Genoa will now help 
America to rediscover Europe.” 

Later he explained: “I wanted to see 
America at Genoa because she has a 
special position and authority which we 
have not. America is fresh, free, inde- 
pendent, not mixed up in our controver- 
sies, and with an authority due to her 
world position.” 

Probably Lloyd George’s keenest dis- 
appointment has been in our refusal to 
follow his Russian policy, whether at 
Genoa or The Hague or anywhere. He 
knew very well how justified were the 
economic reasons which prevented our 
taking part in the Genoa Conference. 
But he also knew, even better, how justi- 
fied was the political reason. He and 
the Italian Foreign Minister seem deter- 
mined to catch hold of Russia’s skirts, 
at whatever cost. We, the Belgians, and 
the French, on the other hand, know 
just what loss of moral self-respect is 
involved in such a transaction. Instead, 
then, of endeavoring to obtain conces- 
sions, which would only mean recogni- 
tion of the present Bolshevist Govern- 
ment and perpetuate its unholy power, 
we prefer to stand aside until that 
power drops of its own weight and we 
can negotiate with the real Russian peo- 
ple, now enslaved py one per cent of 
the population. 

But what would you? England and 
Italy thirst for new trade. In neither 
country is there appreciation of the very 
small amount of trade which can be 
obtained from Russia for years to come. 
But even were it a large amount, the 
principle would be the same. You can- 
not afford to touch pitch if you expect 
to keep your hands clean. 

In all this matter, as well as in many 
others, the English Premier shows an- 
other quality—emotionalism. Though 
the two men are strikingly different in 
make-up and manner, ex-President Wil- 
son, if I mistake not, shares the same 
quality. It is not necessary to have an 
effervescent manner in order to be an 
emotionalist. President Wilson’s manner 
is calm and dignified, not to say chilling 
at times. Lloyd George’s manner is dig- 
nified, but his frequent flashes of wit and 
his human touch make one think more 
readily of emotionalism. And emotional- 
ism run to seed becomes obsession. 

Only thus can one explain certain of 
Mr. Wilson’s courses at Paris, and espe- 
cially his course at Washington with the 
Senate regarding the League of Nations 
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Covenant. Only thus can one explain 
certain of Mr. Lloyd George’s courses 
here at Genoa, especially his persistence 
in trying to get the Bolsheviks to listen 
to reason. This would have been all 
very well if he could have obtained a 
tenth part of what he wanted. But, 
even so, what would their promises have 
been worth? 

In general, one may say of Lloyd 
George that he is an opportunist. At 
ihe close of the war, for example, he was 
all for getting the last cent out of the 
Germans and for stringing up the Kaiser 
on Tower Hill, if necessary. Now he is 
all for letting the Germans have all 
the concessions possible and even for 
giving an extra lease of life to the 
Bolsheviks. 

Of course you may say that this cov- 
ers a three years’ period, and that even 
a clever man may change his mind in 
three years. But Lloyd George has been 
known to do it in a great deal less time 
than that. They tell a story of a meet- 
ing at which he and Balfour were the 
speakers. Balfour began and outlined 
the Government’s policy. It found no 
approving echo among the auditors. 
Lloyd George was quickly conscious of 
this, and when he spoke announced that 
the Government’s policy had been modi- 
fied. Not to be outdone, Balfour spoke 
a few closing words, in which he also 
smilingly assured the auditors that the 
Government’s policy had been so and so, 
but was now so and so. 

It would be a mistake, nevertheless, to 
magnify the opportunism of the English 
Prime Minister too far. He is an oppor- 
tunist, and that must be reckoned with. 
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He is no great compelling, uncompro- 
misingly elemental force, like Clemen- 
ceau, for example. He is no Tiger. In 
comparison he is a wolf. 

But he is a great man, just the same. 
In his power of manipulation and tact 
gentleness is mingled with genius. He 
has thus saved England from more than 
one dreadful labor clash. He has done 
more than any one else to solve the 
Irish problem. 

His willingness to work with other 
statesmen is also one of his best quali- 
ties. He has known how to manage 
affairs harmoniously with men of widely 
opposing characteristics. 

And, in all, he has had an almost pa- 
ternal manner, which suits him well. 
Here at Genoa he exercised. that manner 
on more than one occasion (as I can per- 
sonally witness) with extraordinary per- 
suasiveness, being helped thereto by the 
lovely quality of his high-pitched voice. 

He is not -a great orator, as some 
statesmen have been. His gestures are 
about what you might expect from an 
oak tree, could it speak and wave its 
arms. But he speaks with the force of 
a massive oak tree, just the same. A 
few days ago I heard him address these 
words of scorn to the Bolsheviks, who 
wanted a loan before they had given any 
proof that their Government was becom- 
ing civilized and orderly. The language 
shows that Lloyd George could display 
courage with them when necessary: 

“Your reply has provoked a disastrous 
effect everywhere. If that were to be 
Russia’s last word, we would have to 
despair of results at The Hague. Cer- 
tainly Russia is missing in the world 
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market. But she needs far more the help 
of the other Powers in order to raise 
herself from her frightful prostration. 
She can obtain this aid, but she must act 
differently, unless she expects to repel 
the sentiments of the immense majority 
of Europeans who sympathize with the 
Russians in their misery. 

“We have certain prejudices. In west- 
ern Europe, for example, when a man 
sells goods, he likes to be paid. If a 
man seeks his neighbor and asks for aid, 
he does not succeed’ in borrowing if he 
declares that his principles do not allow 
him to repay his creditor. So, when a 
country asks for a loan, it is not a good 
way to get it to begin by declaring that 
the country repudiates its debts.” 

These blunt sentences were cheered to 
the echo by all present except the Ger- 
mans and Russians. I am only sorry 
that Mr. Lloyd George did not speak out 
in this way on the first day, instead of 
on the last day, of the Conference. 
While the sentences display the courage 
of which he is capable, the courage, one 
may say, may have been tempered by 
opportunism, and hence that which 
would have been a more ringing. sen- 
tence on the first day was held till the 
last for fear of offense. This may be a 
harsh judgment, I believe, for on the 
first day of the Conference we were not 
in possession of all the facts which had 
developed before the last day arrived. 

All in all, Lloyd George is a fascinat- 
ing person and a mighty power. He is 
a great deal more attractive than he is 
represented to be either by photograph 
or description. But he does not always 
strike twelve. Who does? 


THE EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT AMONG 
AMERICAN WORKERS 


FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


BY 


N the surface the United States is 
() pretty proud of its system of 

universal popular education. Un- 
derneath, the validity of it as a success- 
ful going affair is being questioned more 
and more every day; questioned by ex- 
perts who observe vast and increasing 
expenditures and abortive results so far 
as the mental morale of the masses is 
concerned. *It is not simply that the 
educational pabulum is proved unnutri- 
tive for large numbers of the population, 
but that two-thirds of the child popula- 
‘ion drop the system entirely before 
they get much out of it. Around four- 
ieen years of age the great majority 
juit the schools in a pretty raw state 
from the standpoint of mental or civic 
discipline. 

And side by side with this insuf- 
ficiency of process and product the last 
few years have witnessed the heginnings 
f a Nation-wide movement among 
\merican workers of the tool-using 


trades to supply the need which they 
themselves are beginning more or less 
instinctively to feel and which their 
leaders consciously recognize as vital to 
the progress of the working class. It is 
a spontaneous and individualistic move- 
ment which has produced a variety of 
experiments in different parts of the 
country. There are eight or ten so-called 
labor colleges in cities like Boston, New 
York, Washington, St. Paul, and Pitts- 
burgh. With a natural leaning towards 
intelligent leadership and experience, 
these labor institutions have sought the 
help and the inspiration of the neighbor- 


‘ing regular colleges and universities, and 


courses adapted to the needs of workers 
and the leaders of workers in economics, 
in finance, in government, in history, in 
English, in industrial technique, in labor 
problems, in hygiene, in appreciation of 
music, in elementary science, are being 
given by sympathetic professors from 
the near-by institutions of higher learn- 


ing. The trade unions and the student 
workers foot the bills. Besides this 
institutional development educational 
classes and forums and courses of in- 
struction in the problems dearest and 
nearest to the heart of the worker have 
suddenly sprung up in many cities of 
the United States. Professors from col- 
leges like Amherst and Hamilton have 
lectured and conducted discussions in 
the trades assembly halls of Springfield 
and Holyoke and Utica: Bryn Mawr 
last summer opened her doors to about 
one hundred picked young women from 
all over America, who were supported 
for two months mainly by the funds of 
their labor organizations, while these 
representative tool-workers underwent 
experiences of inspiration and enlighten- 
ment that powerfully stirred their lives. 
Similar instruction will be given'at Bryn 
Mawr during the coming summer. 

This whole movement has sprung up 
so suddenly and so silently that it has. 
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been almost without observation on the 
part of the general citizenry of the 
country. It has been checked somewhat, 
too, because of the period of unemploy- 
ment and labor disorganization during 
the last year. But it is already deeply 
rooted -and has a significance which is 
mere than temporary. Have we forgot- 
ten that our American system of at- 
tempted universal education for the 
children of the masses of the people, 
which has led the world at least in its 
desire to give @emocratic access to 
knowledge, really originated, not with 
Horace Mann or William E. Channing, 
but with the instinctive yearnings of 
the labor masses in the twenties and 
thirties of the nineteenth century in the 
eastern part of the United States? In 
that early time the free school, sup- 
ported by public taxes and controlled by 
the public will, was unknown. There 
were private pauper schools, for example, 
near industrial communities 1n Pennsyl- 
vania, where poor children might be 
educated in return for funds appropri- 
ated by the county commissioner. The 
great lack of the children of the masses 
of the people brought forth a report 
from the Philadelphia Mechanics’ Union 
in 1830: 

In a republic the people constitute 
the government, and, by wielding its 
powers in accordance with the dic- 
tates either of their intelligence or 
their ignorance, of their judgment or 
their caprice, are the makers and 
rulers of their own good or evil des- 
tiny. There can be no real liberty 
without a wide diffusion of real intel- 
ligence; and education, instead of 
being limited, as in our public poor 
schools, to a simple acquaintance with 
words and ciphers, should tend as 
far as possible to the production of 
a just disposition, virtuous habits, and 
a rational, self-governing character, 


IT have been at some pains to inquire 
into the methods behind this most recent 
spontaneous burst of self-consciousness 
affecting the better education of workers, 
and I am confident that it is more than 
a rebuke to our self-satisfied conven- 
tional ideas of what constitutes a suf- 
ticient training for the masses. It repre- 
sents an eager yearning for the larger 
iife of the spirit. It represents an in- 
choate belief that militancy in labor con- 
troversy is on the wane and that intel- 
ligence, knowledge of the past and of 
many things, collective brain power, is 
the weapon of the future against the 
forces which labor feels are arrayed 
against the worker under the competi- 
tive system of economies. It is a chal- 
lenge to the educational leadership of 
America. It demands for the twenties 
and thirties of the twentieth century a 
reorganization of public education as far- 
reaching as that which the masses under 
the leadership of men like Horace Mann 
and William E. Channing demanded in 
the twenties and thirties of the nine- 
teenth century. 

I was talking the other day with a 
very intelligent walking delegate of the 
building trades union in a near-by city, 
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whom I helped a bit in inaugurating a 
winter’s course of lectures and instruc- 
tion in the trades assembly hall for 
several hundred representative workers. 

“Do you see any sign,” I said to him 
—for he was familiar with the goings 
on in ether parts of,the State—“that 
this is a propagandist movement to fur- 
ther working-class economics and strug- 


* gles?” 


“In some cases it is,” he said. “The 
radical unions are trying to turn it in 
that direction. They go in strong for 
lectures and discussions about class 
economics, with a jazz dance afterwards 
to attract the crowd to the lecture. But 
the movement generally in the trade 
unions is something very different from 
that. I was in the Army. We younger 
laboring men got some discipline there, 
and we know what we have missed in 
life. And the leaders of the workers 
know something is wrong. We cannot 
defend a good many things that have 
become ordinary labor practice. The 
trades are deteriorating. There is no 
getting away from it. Mechanical abil- 
ity is getting to be at a premium. Ap- 
prenticeship is being avoided by young 
men. Our mechanics are below par. The 
speed and engineering of construction 
is pretty good, we will admit. But the 
average individual laborer is now lost 
unless you put him in with a gang.” 

As I listened to him I thought that the 
logic of what he said meant that our 
system in popular education and in in- 
dustry is driving workers fnto a sort of 
unintelligent, Socialistic herd in order 
to survive. Individualism is fading out 
under the existing system. 

“Last winter in the trades assembly 
hall,” my friend went on to say, “we had 
nearly three hundred in attendance 
right along, representative of all kinds 
of working people. Their faces showed 
that they were absorbed in everything 
that went on. ‘The questions that some 
of them put over were humdingers. 
They would take a crack at the gold 
standard, or the Adamson Law, or any- 
thing else in sight. One fellow wanted 
to know why the National Railway Law 
guaranteed six per cent to the owners 


but there was no certain guaranty of a- 


continuous minimum rate of wages to 
the workers. The Socialists made a 
little trouble in the way they asked 
questions. They were always a little 
nasty. But I rapped them pretty hard 
as the presiding officer, because we were 
there for the general good, and not for 
the good of the Socialists alone, or even 
of labor alone. We wanted to know 
more than we do about a good many 
things. We are hazy in our minds. The 
workers are headline readers, and some- 
body must begin to get us to think.” 

I talked recently with ore of the 
women who taught courses in the work- 
ers’ summer school at Bryn Mawr last 
year. At Bryn Mawr out of two hun- 
dred and twelve applications from every 
quarter, of the country a selection was 
made of about a hundred students to 
whom were awarded scholarships. Ten 
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were selected who had held positions of 
leadership in labor organizations to act 
as a stabilizing and harmonizing influ- 
ence in the school. The rest were plain 
rank and file. Twenty of them were 
Jews, twenty Roman Catholics, the rest 
Protestants or “not indicated.” One- 
third were natives of. American blood, 
one-third had at least one foreign parent, 
and one-third were foreign-born. They 
represented nineteen States from Rhode 
Island to California, from Minnesota to 
North Carolina. Two-thirds of them 
were twenty-five years of age or over. 
Four of them had begun to work before 
they were twelve, nearly all of them 
were at work between fourteen and six- 
teen. Four-fifths of them had previously 
been trying to hew out an education for 
themselves by attending evening classes 
somewhere. 

My friend who was the Bryn Mawr 
instructor of these young  working- 
women, of large experience in the reg- 
ular conventional education of those 
who can pay their way, told me of the 
report she had made to her fellow- 
alumne upon her summer’s teaching. 
She said: 

I found my task difficult and excit- 
ing in the highest degree. The girls 
had a calm, clear gaze that looked 
you through—suspicious, sensitive, 
challenging, armed with absolute can- 
dor. They were not lacking in un- 
trustfulness. As one of their leaders 
said, “We have been duped so many 
times.” They had risked so much to 
come. For railway fare and inciden- 
tals they had used their savings. 
They were in some danger of losing 
their jobs which they had left, par- 
ticularly in a year of unemp!oyment. 
They cared almost terribly what they 
got, and were determined to get it or 
know why they had failed. Nothing 
could be “put over.” All dogmatic 
assurance, all glibness, all bluffing 
dropped away by themselves. You 
had to be ready to have any state- 
ment questioned, any idea challenged, 
to give unlimited time to discussion, 
to questions, to opposing claims. More 
than once in the first two weeks 1 
should have bolted had 1 dared. 1 
never once went into a class but with 
my heart in my mouth. I heard more 
than one of the teaching staff declare 
that they. had been spoiled forever 
for ordinary college classes. All other 
teaching seemed tame in comparison 
to teaching a group who cared as 
those girls cared. A teacher cut his 
class one day; the office was promptly 


mobbed to see when the lost hour 
could be made up. 
This particular woman _ instructor 


who told me this taught English liter- 
ature. She said: 


I found that the note of the actual 
present was what reached them most 
immediately. The subject-matter they 
naturally took to was the all-embrac- 
ing lovingness of a Hauptmann or a 
Whitman. Masefield’s passionate per- 
sonal quest of beauty struck them as 
“selfish.” Their class consciousness, 
the religion of the unions, seemed to 
make them impatient of anything 
narrowly individual. They went to 
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(C) Underwood 
A GROUP OF STUDENTS A THE BRYN MAWR SUMMER SCHOOL, THE SECOND SESSION WILL SOON BE UNDER WAY 
learn as fellow-workers in one class, timates gallant and shining spirits. in the school at Bryn Mawr College,” I 
not to move out of that class. “We the group which she had sought to serve replied, so as not to give any partic- 
want our teachers to realize,”’. said during the summer, “that we might start ular firm. I knew they wouldn’t hire 
one, “that we are workers and shall our children thus on the way of serving . union member. Then + wae asked, 
remain so. They were an eternal the future, of setting their feet on the What were you studying” as if they 
lesson to me in constant thought of ae: ol is oe were afraid that I-might soon finish 
¥ others of their group, especially of Highroad That Goes On. softs for some professional work. “Oh, 
; others weaker, worse off than them- I have had the pleasure of reading nothing for a profession, just for gen- 
| selves. some of the Christmas letters » which eral education,” I assured them, 
\ Some of the students would ask for these young workers wrote back to Bryn “Then it’s all right,” I was’told, and 
} lists of books, of modern plays “worth Mawr last winter. They are full of an 1 was hired and led into the factory 
reading;” in one case, of “books suit- eagerness and yearning which is un- by the forelady. She showed me a 
i uble for my little nephews between mistakable, and of a spirit of appre machine, gave me some work, and 
nine and thirteen, who have to live tae as se ee walked off. “Hello, Rose!” T suddenly 
" P ciation which is profound. ; . ~ 
in so bad a part of Chicago. They oat heard a yoice opposite me. When I 
are my sister's children—she has This from one: looked up, I saw a girl that IT knew. 
even. My brother-in-law is a horse When I reached home on that last “Hello!” I answered, and we spoke 
shoer, and for his profession has to Wednesday night, it Was awful quiet about different little things. Then 
live in a dreadful district. I want to with just my mother after living she went over to the forelady,.and in 
vive the children at least the right eight weeks with a hundred. of the the meantime I remembered that this 
hooks.” nicest people in the world: but I girl once came before the executive of 
“Did you do nothing but sew labels found many domestic jobs awaiting our local under a charge of working 
on shirts for nine hours a day for my return which | was gldd “to ‘have in a shop when the people of that 
five years?” 1 heard one girl say to to do, as they occupied my hands and shop were out on strike; and she was 
another. ‘How did you stand it?” thoughts until I return to work at fined by the executive. And I thought, 
“Well, | knew if I quit working I'd the laundry on the following Monday, “T wonder if she'll tell that I am a 
quit eating, and IT never just saw my oieihs ; union member,” Later she said to 
way clear to get out of it,” was the This from another: the manager, “Rose Ingber never 
reply. And so the girls thought these { came back to find myself taken comes to a non-union shop to work; 
summer weeks preciously worth off the salary list and my wages cut. if she comes, it is with the intention 
while. When TI looked for some of ... I felt myself going backward and to organize that shop, Isn’t that so, 
them to say “good-by” on the last found it impossible to live on what I 2ose?” she asked me, I thought that 
morning, I was told, “They have gone was receiving, and so I left. 1 went I would be discharged the next mo- 
off into the woods to cry.” Several into housework with the idea of sav- ment; but no, This firm seemed to 
of them left us saying they were go- ing my wages, which are practically realize that at this time there was 
ing to save and save for the coming clear, and entering a hospital for nothing to fear from the organization. 
year to pay for a scholarship for training as soon as possible. I am still in this shop, but working 
themselves next summer, “if the very little because there is little work. 
school goes on;” others, still more Another writes: 
characteristically, said “good-by;” When I came back from the sum- Many gave accounts of simple services 
they should not try to come back at mer school T had lost my job because that they have performed since they re- 
once—*not til lots of other girls have it would not wait for me for two turned, speaking, helping to strengthen 
po ig < oot intended to earn months. After a couple of weeks their unions, attending evening classes. 
: * 3 hunting for’ work in different lines Here is one incident: 
/ : and shops, I finally one morning came 
vad 1 aay abt hee ecpenence ating, to firm that needed some one to do Thin past week ave Deen takin 
Mawr with tl ’ the part of the work that I had al- blind folk on shopping trips, and I 
_— with the remark that she could ways done. It was a non-union shop. have been accompanying a blind 
wish for all the graduates of her College I was asked where I worked last. “T friend of mine who is employed by 
that they might count among their in- didn’t work this summer. I attended the State Commission for the Blind 
3 
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in taking the census of the blind. 
These excursions take us into the 
poorest sections of the city. We are 
confronted with crowded tenements, 
poorly ventilated, hallways reeking of 
odors and enveloped in darkness. It 
simply overwhelms one. More and 
more was I brought to realize of what 
little avail ultimately are emergency 
remedies, and that fundamental 
changes must be made. 
Here is a movement which needs to 

be studied and guided. There are many 

thousands of eager men and women of 
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great potential force and intelligence in 
the working class of America who can 
be molded into a leadership of enormous 
value to industry and to the country. 
They are ignorant now of many things. 
But they have “a living experience; 
highly sensitized by economic wrong.” 
They believe that the existing competi- 
tive. system has worked much injustice 
to their class. They are suspicious of 
the system. They fear and hate it. They 
are inclined to believe oftentimes that 
human society, as at present organized, 
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has set its face against them. They are 
now issuing a challenge to American 
education. It remains to be seen whether 
American education is able to meet the 
challenge and to lead them in an atmos- 
phere of sympathy to think clearly and 
to see that the way out is not through 
revolution or despair, but through pro- 
gressive and intelligent change of the 
existing economic order until it becomes 
far better fitted than it now is to sup- 
port the livelihood and the faith of the 
children of men. 


THE GIRL AND HER MUSCLE}. 


BY CHARLES K. TAYLOR 
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A GIRL WHO SCORED ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 


NLY a few years ago one would 
Q have said, “A girl and her mus- 

cle? How absurd! What has a 
girl to do with muscle?” And not many 
years before that a muscular girl, with 
good posture and shoulders, would have 
been thought deformed. Now it is per- 
fectly true that girls with a good pos- 
ture are not ‘nearly as common these 
days as tliey should be, but the Posture 
League has been educating many of us, 
so that when we see girls with the usual 
slouching posture we no longer believe 
it to be natural, but something acquired 
in school or adopt¢d as a pose. 

Here is a story that is perfectly true, 
though you would not believe it if we 
produced a wilderness of witnesses. -It 
happened a numba of years ago, when 
the writer was an assistant in a psycho- 
logical clinic. It seems that the clinic 
had been particularly successful in the 
case of an habitual truant of thirteen— 
a fine-looking boy, too, with perfectly 
normal mentality. Many bad teeth, 
however, combined with bad adenoids, 
were driving him to distraction, so that 
it is a wonder that he was no worse 
than a truant. The physical difficulties 
being removed, the boy forgot all about 
his truancies, and became a self-respect- 
ing member of the community. 

His mother was delighted, and de 
veloped an amazing faith in the powers 
of the members of that clinic. Said she 
to the writer: “I wish you would take a 
look at my daughter. I’m afraid there 
is something the matter with her back 
and shoulders—some kind of malforma- 
tion.” 

She was told to bring the child. When 
they arrived, the writer concluded that 
he had never seen a girl of twelve with 
a better posture: She was a well-set- 
up youngster, no matter if her clothes 
were really disguising a malformed 
back.. 

“She looks all right,” said I. 

“Oh, yes, she looks all right,” replied 
the mother, “but her. back and shoulders 
don’t look right.” When these two es- 
sentials were made visible, the writer 
told that mother that for the iife of him 
he couldn’t see a flaw. There was no 
sign of curvature or other fault. The 
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shoulders were perfect, and much better 
muscled than usual. 

“Mary,” said the mother, “put your 
hands behind your head.” Mary did— 
and you never saw such muscles in your 
life, appearing on the back and shoul- 
ders of a girl of twelve! 

“Why, what’s wrong?” I demanded. 
“That’s the finest back I ever saw!” 

“But isn’t something wrong?” asked 
the mother, anxiously. “Girls’ backs 
don’t look like that!” And there you 
have it. That girl had a first-class 
muscular development, and her own 
mother thought something was wrong! 

That was about a dozen years ago, and 
even in these few years so great an in- 
terest has been paid}the physical train- 
ing of girls that the girl with first-rate 
physique is no longer a rarity, and a 
girl can walk the streets with head up, 
shoulders back, and with a real capacity 
for using her muscles in all kinds of 
emergencies without being thought a 
curiosity. 

Now, when more and more attention 
is being paid to the physical training of 
girls, a question arises of increasing in- 
terest and importance. Here it is: 
How are you going to tell when a gir! 
is well developed? An expert can make 
a shrewd judgment; but can a fair 
judgment be made by means of physical 
measurements? And that is the subject 
of this paper. 

First of all, she will have to be judged 
according to her own type of build, pro- 
vided that she is in a good physical 
condition. This is something that can 
be learned only through a medical ex- 
amination. As has been said in-a pre- 
vious issue of The Outlook, you cannot 
tell a child’s physical condition through 
his or her weight. We need not go into 
all that detail again. Let us say that 
the medical examiner has found the girl 
to be in first-class condition. Then we 
can consider that her weight is correct 
and that she probably represents her 
normal type of build, which may be 
slender, or stocky, or some type between 
the two. 

It is obvious that the requirements of 
a normally slender girl should be pro- 
portionally less than those of a thick- 
set, stockily built girl, and so tables 
have been devised—five of them—allow- 
ing for various types of build. When 
you have the girl’s height and weight, 
you may find approximately the same 
height-weight: combination on the tables, 
and there will be given approximate 
measurements for a satisfactorily de- 
veloped girl of that height and weight.’ 
So far we<have followed the general 
plan as previously described for boys, 
but with girls we have a complication 
that makes it difficult to arrange satis- 
factory tables. A girl five feet tall, let 
us say, and weighing one hundred 
pounds, may be pre-adolescent, adoles- 
cent, or post-adolescent. This is some- 
thing her age will not tell either. There- 
fore tables prepared for pre-adolescent 


1 These 
Standards for Boys and Girls,” 
Carteret Place, Orange, N. J 


tables are published in “Physical 


Academy Press, 
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MEDIUM-SLENDER TYPE 
A girl of twelve with score of 118 At 
ten the score was 82. She then had a 
lateral curvature of an inch, and badly un- 
developed chest and muscles. The measur- 
ing and scoring process brought about 
such an interest that home exercise alone, 
with frequent reporting for examination, 
straightened out the curvature, developed 
a fine lot of muscles and a chest expansion 
of 3% inches 


girls will not do for post-adolescent 
ones. The type of build has markedly 
changed. By way of example, let us 
compare the measurements of pre-adoles- 
cent and post-adolescent girls of the 
medium type of build and 60 inches tall. 
Here they are: 








Pre-ado- Post-ado- 

lescent. lescent. 
Height 60 60 
Weight 92 93 
Shoulder girth 3256 3356 
Chest girth (ninth rib). 22% — 
Chest expansion.......... 3 
Right upper arm girth. 8% oni 
Difference when con- 

CROCE eandi ile 1% 1% 
Left upper arm girth... 8% 8% 
Difference when con- 

| aed ae arse ta 1% 1% 
Waitt ho 23% 
RN tt eines 30% 31% 
Average of thighs...._...... 16% 17% 
Average of calves............ 11% 11% 


‘With the post-adolescent girl, then, 
the measurements must represent the 
characteristics of the more mature type 
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of build. Such a mass of data is. re- 
quired to construct thoroughly accurate 
tables of measurements covering such a 
variety of types that, though the tables 
described in this article are actually 
working well, they cannot be considered. 
perfect. Nevertheless they can, perhaps, 
be a help to physical directors and ex- 
aminers in gaining an idea as to the 
muscular development of a girl com- 
pared with an attainable standard. 
From these tables scores are obtained 
after the same fashion as with those 
prepared for boys. That is, when you 
have the complete measurements, they 
are compared with the measurements 
— for approximately the same height- 
eight combination and for the same 
stage of maturity as nearly as may be. 
Then, as the girl’s measurements go be- 
low or above the standard, points are 
subtracted from or added to 100. The 
following will be an example. The first 
series are the measurements of a pre- 
adolescent girl, and the second are those 


. given for approximately the same height 


and weight for pre-adolescent girls in 
the standard tables by which the devel- 
opment of the girl is to be judged. 


The The The 
Girl Standard Score 
| TRAC eee. 58% 58 
NIG - ities idedinscccas 78 77 
Shoulder girth... 32 31% +2 
Chest girth (ninth 
ADDY scented SES EG Oo mH 
Chest expansion....... 2% 25 —1 
Right upper arm 
NE er ore YE - 8% 84 
Difference when con- 
t9ctet ss 14% 1% +1 
Left upper arm girth 8% 81% + % 
Difference when con- 
HONOR. 14% 1 +2 
Waist (not counted 
| Ree, 21% 
Hips 29 





28% + % 
Average of thighs... 165% 155% +} 
Average of calves... 10% 10% 

pn age Rae a Ls RNID ca 105.5 

(For shoulder girth, chest girth, arm girth, 
and calf girth 4% inch = 1 For arm “‘differ- 
ence’’ and chest expansion % inch = 1. For 
hips and thighs 1 inch = 1. Thigh and calf 
scores counted twice.) 

105% is a good score. City public - 
school average is about 92. The tables, 
in other words, contain measurements 
that are a little above the average. The 
average is not necessarily an ideal! In 
making up these tables measurements 
were used only of individuals in good 
condition. That makes them rank above 
average, for the average includes all 


individuals. 


Let us see what can be done with a 
plan of this kind. First of all, as we 
said, a girl can be given a score that 
will represent a fair comparison between 
her muscular development and an at- 
tainable and satisfactory standard for 
the same type of build, and the record, 
as shown above, will indicate by minus 
signs just where special exercise will aid 
a girl to get rid of under-development. 
Not only so, but through a method of 
this kind actual improvement can be 
distinguished from mere growth gains. 
Far too commonly increases in weight 
and height have been termed “improve- 
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ment” and much credit taken thereby. 
With this plan, if a girl is heavier and 
taller at the end of a certain period, 
then all her other measurements must 
have increased in proportion if she is to 
maintain her first score. But if the 
score has increased, then some or all of 
the other measurements must have in- 
creased beyond what was necessary to 
maintain the first score, and so we have 
a real improvement noted, by means of 
which you can check up the value of a 
system of physical training. 

Few seem to take into account and to 
utilize the great interest aroused both 
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with girls and boys by the simple 
process of being measured and given a 
comprehensible “‘score.” And this inter- 
est can be sustained by very stimulating 
competitions—competitions for highest 
percentage of improvement, which gives 
the best chance to the poorer physiques, 
and one for highest score, which gives 
the best chance to the stronger girls. 
Both competitions thus interest every 
girl, the strong ones having slim chance 
in the improvement competition, and the 
poorly developed girls, having even less 
chance in the high-score competition, s6 
that both kinds bring in all girls. 


THE DUEL 
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During the year, at frequent intervals, 
girls who have made “minuses” can re- 
port and see if they have made them up, 
and it has been found that the interest 
is sufficiently strong to induce many 
boys and girls to do ‘their special work 
at home. 

During the last few years we have 
been over-emphasizing the weight of a 
child and neglecting the muscular de- 
velopment. The writer merely suggests 
the above plan as a means for stimulat- 
ing an effective interest in this develop- 
ment and for keeping comprehensible 
records. 


BY HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


NcE I fought a shadow 

In swift and gallant play. 
She laughed at thrust and parry,- 
That dancing wraith of gray. 


Our flickering sword blades circled 
In whirls of phantom light. 

It was a high adventure 

With such a ghost to fight. 


At last, too blindly lunging, 
I passed her flashing guard 
And pierced her misty bosom 
With my impalpable sword. 


The ways of air-born women 

I do not understand, 

Nor how that wounded spirit 

Left blood on my sword hand. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH IN MODERN LIFE 


BY RABBI SAMUEL SCHULMAN, D.D. 


HE fact that I am here this after- 
noon leads me to believe that in 
choosing the topic, “The Church 
in World Affairs,” for discussion the 
club intended the word “Church” to be 
understood in its most comprehensive 
sense. We are not hére to discuss the 
dogmas of any particular Church. We 
are not to emphasize denominational 
distinctions. We are to attempt to 
understand what influence the Church, 
as the visible expression of religion, can 
exert in the world. 

By the Church I understand, first, that 
invisible but actual union of spirits in 
‘ the world that are bearing witness to 
the reality of God and that, in their 
way, are promoting his kingdom of 
righteousness and love in the relations 
of men. Such a union has always ex- 
isted, and is a tremendous power for 
good in the world. And again, by the 
Church one may understand the visible 


1From an address at a Saturday luncheon of 
the Republican Club of New York. 


organized effort of a group of men and 
women bound together on behalf of the 
great purposes of the invisible Church 
in accordance with any particular belief. 
Thus there is one invisible Chureh 
which breaks up into a number of 
concrete competing and _ co-operating 
churches. 

I come here to speak as the repre- 
sentative of what I sometimes like to 
eall the Mother Church of Western 
civilization. tive me the pleasure of 
indulging myself in the claim, even if 
you are inclined to criticise the implica- 
tion in it. The claim is based on the 
indisputable fact that what actual re- 
ligion exists in the Western world to- 
day can be traced back historically to 
the religion of Israel as the womb from 
which it sprang. It happens often that 
the children in number and in diversity 
of talent and in the lustiness and vigor 
of their self-consciousness are inclined 
to push the mother into the background. 
They seem for a while to overshadow 


the aged matron. But if she, despite 
the snows of winter on her head, has 
spring in her heart and feels an undy- 
ing youth in her soul, she cannot help 
being a source of inspiration and of 
counsel to those who cannot altogether 
deny their origin. And perhaps it will 
not hurt them, now and then, to listen 
to what she has to say. 

And it so happens that I come here 
with the message of the synagogue, 
which is still ringing in my ears, and 
which is read this morning in every 
Jewish place of worship. It is on this 
Sabbath that the story is told of the 
first attack made upon Israel by Amalek. 
And Amaiek henceforth in Jewish his- 
tory has been identified with the princi- 
‘ple of evil. And we are informed that 
there is an everlasting warfare from 
generation to generation, between the 
Lord and Amalek. And this Amalek 
was a power that did not revere God. 
And he unrighteously attacked the weak 
and the struggling. And he relied on 
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brute force. And if I were to sum up 
the business of the Church in world 
affairs, I would say that it is to repre- 
sent God as against the evil in the world. 

The supreme function of the Church 
is to make .the present bearable. Not 
only bearable, but enjoyable. It is to 
make men feel the reality of the living 
God. It is to impress human life with 
its inherent value. It is to make men 
feel the realities of the spiritual experi- 
ence. And therefore it is to make them, 
by faith, rise and triumph over the 
hideous realities of evil and suffering in 
the world. It is to make men calm and 
serene and strong and courageous and 
cheerful. It is to imbue men with a con- 
fidence which will enable them to accept 
the universe and life. We are living in 
a fevered time. Western civilization as 
a patient has not yet recovered from 
the terrible catastrophe which came to 
it. It is still being tossed to and fro 
on its bed of suffering. It is sick from 
head to foot. There is a maddening 
fever in its blood. And therefore most 
of the functions of the body politic are 
deranged. It is a time of unsettlement. 
Our institutions are rocking. There is 
widespread discontent. There is an- 
tagonism of races. There is conflict of 
classes. The attention of men and 
women is mainly centered on the 
worldly prizes. Men are fighting for the 
distribution of the industrial product. 
Their happiness they interpret in terms 
of money gained and pleasures that 
money can buy. In such a time the su- 
preme function of the Church, which is 
its business in every generation, is to 
bring home to men’s minds a true valua- 


tion of life. Men and women must be 
made to understand that there is some- 
thing in man greater than the tool 
which he wields, the things that he 


inakes, the power that he achieves, ex- 
pressed in terms of the money that he 
owns and the commodities and luxuries 
with which he can surround himself as 
the symbols of his power and _ self- 
indulgence. It is the Church’s business 
to make men feel that the glories of life 
are to be found in the soul. The Church, 
to use the expression of a significant 
writer, is to “release the soul” in men 
and to make them feel that the bit of 
life which is theirs, the present, no mat- 
ter where they may find themselves, has 
infinite value, because it is the fruitage 
of the marriage of their spirit to the 
everlasting God. Led by the mystic in- 
fluence of the Church, they are to 
transcend worldly distinctions and to 
realize the worth and dignity of life. 
This living faith, if the Church could 
imbue men with it, would prove a tre- 
mendous asset in world affairs. It 
would bring calm. to the fevered brow 
of the Western world. It would plant 
contentment in human hearts, a content- 
ment which is no contradiction of a 
divine discontent, which aims at the 
world’s improvement. It would not be 
a contentment that would act as a nar- 
cotic, to put to sleep our moral energies, 
but it would be a fountain of living 
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waters, bubbling up in the heart and 
giving joy even amid the labor and 
the suffering that accompany life. It 
would enable the modern man to echo 
the spirit of the ancient psaimist, who 
said, “As for me, the nearness of God is 
a good.” 

We have recently heard much of con- 
troversy about evolution. I think the 
Church can and must go beyond such 
controversies. Let science have to do 
with methods and processes of the crea- 
tive power. The Church’s business it is 
to make men feel that they are as much 
living souls as were the prophets and 
heroes of the past, and that the religious 
problem is a perennial one, fresh and 
new in every generation, for each indi- 
vidual soul. Why should I be worried 
about my family tree? What do I care 
for the manner in which the creative 
wisdom thought fit to have me at last 
appear on the scene? What is most im- 
portant is that I feel the inrush of the 
divine life in my soul, in the present. 
We need not fear that the scientists will 
make monkeys of us. The’great danger 
is lest we make monkeys of ourselves by 
abdicating the glorious privilege which 
is ours, to revere the Almighty Power 
and to love the living God, who speaks 
in the splendors of nature and in the 
greater splendors of the revelations to 
the human spirit. The Church must 
make man happy in the consciousness 
of his prerogative as a living soul. The 
Church must give the spiritual founda- 
tion to the political creed of a democ- 
racy which without that foundation 
tends very easily to become one of the 
multitudes of idols after which men 
went astray. 

The Church must not only make the 
present bearable and acceptable and 
illumined with joy, but it must lead 
men with a great vision. It must make 
them feel that the kingdom is not yet 
realized, that “the best is still to be.” It 
must be the living conscience, fearlessly 
denouncing unrighteousness wherever it 
may raise its head. It must not be 
afraid of corporate wealth. And it must 
not truckle to the spirit of any class. It 
must be quick to sympathize with suf- 
fering. Its business is to be the prophet, 
daring to say to the king of the genera- 
tion, “Thou art the man.” It must be 
the inspiration to progress in social jus- 
tice. It dares not compromise. Its 
sight must be sharp for the evils of in- 
justice that thrive. Its word in denun- 
ciation of them must not be faint- 
hearted. It must recognize that this 
world is still incomplete and imperfect. 
The righteous will of men must be fos- 
tered by it, so that, to use an expression 
of the Talmud, men must become crea- 
tive partners unto Deity in performing 
the moral commandment of righteous 
duty and helping along the evolution of 
man. The Church must. be the tribune 
of the masses whenever and in what- 
ever form they are oppressed by any 
kind of the classes.» In short, the 


‘Church in world affairs must be socially 


progressive. That does not mean that 
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it must necessarily engage in politics. 
The spirit of our institutions, which 
separates the Church from the State, is 
sound. And the counsel implied in that 
spirit is one to follow to the extent that 
it is, on the whole, best that the official 
leaders of the Church engage not in the 
machinery and in the methods of politi- 
cal controversies. But the Church must 
be the great inspirer of the ideals of 
social justice, of righteousness and love 
among men. If the masses felt that the 
Church was performing the function of 
the prophetic watchman, they would in- 
stinctively be drawn to it. A prophet, 
however, fears no one but God. The 
Church, therefore, must neither timidly 
flatter the exploiter nor bend before the 
fury of the demagogue. The Church 
must be the prophet, pleading for jus- 
tice as the goal in human society and 
using the methods of loving-kindness in 
leading men to that goal. 

The Church must not only mystically 
transfigure the present, prophetically 
envisage the future, but it must be the 
peace-loving priest that conserves what 
is best in the past and that conciliates 
classes and races. 

This réle of peace-maker the Church 
is especially called upon to play in our: 
time. It can exert a tremendous influ- 
ence in world affairs on behalf of peace. 
But in order to do so it must be vividly, 
yea, burningly, conscious of the deepest 
causes of war. And one of the deepest 
causes of the spirit of war is the an- 
tagonism of races. We have never had 
in the world’s history such an intense 
racial consciousness as exists to-day. It 
is this consciousness of race, artificially 
fostered by a one-sided natural science, 
which expresses itself in national chau- 
vinisms. It is this which makes the 
world bristle with prejudices, with an- 
tipathies, with vanities, and with tribal 
animosities. It is not the business of 
the Church, certainly, to foment and 
increase them. In the name of the 
unity of the divine spirit which is re- 
flected in the souls of all men, made in 
God’s image, it is the business of the 
Church to denounce savage race hatreds, 
to criticise and condemn even the pet- 
tiest manifestations of racial prejudice. 
Never can it be the function of the 
Church to urge men to war. It may 
encourage them, when in war, by the ap- 
peal to their sense of the nobility of 
duty and the sublimity of self-sacrifice. 
But unto the very end the Church must 
dissuade from war and be inexhaustible 
in searching for means of reconciliation. 
Always it must speak for peace. Never 
must it indulge the Amaleks of the 
world in their race hatreds, in their un- 
righteousness, and in their blasphemy of 
God, by their reliance upon brute force. 

The Church is the soul of the world. 
It is influencing world affairs all the 
time in so far as it is influencing human 
souls. Its responsibility is tremendous. 
To criticise it is easy. Its mistakes are 
the result of human weakness. By its 
ideals humanity lives and progresses 
and grows in insight. 











MERCHANT WHO IS LOSING $50,000,000 A YEAR 


HOW ALBERT D. LASKER, CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED 
STATES SHIPPING BOARD, IS TACKLING THE JOB OF 
“SELLING” TO THE PUBLIC AND TO CONGRESS THE 


ADMINISTRATION’S 


TALL, ruddy-faced, vivacious Chi- 
A cago man has shouldered one of 

the heaviest loads of the Harding 
Administration. His gait is untinged 
with the rolling leg manners that betray 
much contact with slanting decks, and 
yet he has been intrusted with the des- 
tiny of the Government’s enormous fleet 
of 1,442 steel ships. He walks with the 
jaunty, confident stride of Michigan 
Boulevard, but there aren’t any traces of 
over-confidence in his bearing. For he 
has bitten into one of the toughest jobs 
that ever confronted a Presidential ap- 
pointee. His name is Albert D. Lasker, 
and he is Chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board. 

Prior to being called to Washington 
Mr. Lasker seems to have made money 
out of every project that he laid his 
hands on. And now, for the first time 
in his life, the project that crowds his 
attention is losing money head over 
heels. It is going in the hole at the rate 
of $50,000,000 per year. And this $50,- 
000,000 annual loss does not include 
interest, full insurance, or depreciation 
on invested capital. 

President Harding has_ intrusted 
Chairman Lasker with the job of “sell- 
ing’ Congress and the public on the 
necessity for ship subsidy instead of 
Government operation of this big and 
embarrassing fleet that was left on our 
hands after the World War. Mr. Lasker 
is obliged to “sell” an idea and to “sell” 
goods as no Government official ever 
had to sell anything before. 

Rusting in the waters of the Hudson 
and the James, lies no small part of this 
cumbersome and bewildering armada. 
Happily, Mr. Lasker is an expert at 
creating demand for merchandise and 
inventing methods for the efficient 
distribution of the fruits of mass pro- 
duction. He brings to the present task 
a sense of searching analysis, a gift of 
articulate expression, and a_ singular 
ability to move goods out of warehouses 
and off the shelves and into the hands 
of consumers. For years, as the head of 
Lord & Thomas, he has directed many 
of the largest and most important adver 
tising and sales campaigns. 

Under the gilded arches, French mir- 
rors, and ornate crystal chandeliers of 
one of the Senate committee rooms in 
the National Capitol. the Government’s 
ships have recently been under pro- 
longed discussion. Round the long coun- 
cil table of the smoke-filled room sat the 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce and the House Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. At 
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one end of the table were grouped Chair- 
man Lasker and his experts. The hear- 
ings were on the Administration’s bill 
for a ship subsidy. 

Lasker, in‘ his opening statement, ex- 
pounded the unique story of the fleet of 
ships that we don’t know what to do 
with, and then he proposed a remedy. 
He replied with ready knowledge and 
brisk and pointed gestures to the bom- 
bardment of cross-examination. It was 
the usual character of Congressional 
cross-examination; some of it was 
statesmanlike, and some of it was fatu- 
ous and partisan and nonsensical. 

It is not likely that, as the executive 
head of a large advertising firm, Mr. 
Lasker has had time actually to write 
much “copy.” But he demonstrated dur- 
ing these hearings that he has not lost 
his cunning as a producer of effective 
advertising. His formal opening stato- 
ment was a piece of consummate “copy.” 
It was fifty-nine typewritten pages in 
length, and presented an engrossing 
argument for ship subsidy, and called 
upon the “consumer” in persuasive lan- 
guage to avail himself of these adver 
lised “goods.” 


BUSINESSLIKE AS DETROIT 

For fast work or overtime efforts Gov- 
ernment employees in Washington are 
not exactly noted. The bulk of them 
just about keep moving. But there is a 
very different atmosphere in the long, 
low office building of the United States 


UNIQUE SHIP SUBSIDY PLAN 


Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet 


Corporation. It is charged’ with an elec- 
tric quality. The enormous building 
looks more like -a vigorous Detroit 


motor plant than like Government build- 
ings generally. One enters a door 
marked “The Chairman,” and discovers 
a plain, barely furnished anteroom, en- 
tirely free from the impressive appoint- 
ments of other Government offices. On 
the floor are broad strips of grayish- 
brown battleship linoleum. There are 
several plain yellow desks, a few chairs, 
a metal clothes-press, and some hat-and- 
coat trees. Here are only the bare 
necessities of an office. It is literally 
stripped for action. Its job is one that 
all concerned want to clean up in a 
hurry and be through with. 

An amazing bookkeeping chaos ap- 
pears to have swamped the records of 
the Shipping Board and Fleet Corpora- 
tion before Mr. Lasker took charge. 
Great quantities of materials had been 
moved from place to place without ade 
quate notifications reaching the inven- 
tory records. To one Warehouse alone 
36,000 items were delivered without 
proper manifests and documents; there 
was no trace of the origin and cost of 
these items. And this is merely one ex- 
ample of the general disorder and con- 
fusion. 

As an example of the immense effort 
required to reduce the confusion into a 
semblance of order, the work at Hog 
Island alone involved physical counts of 
materials and supplies of 125,600 differ- 
ent characters, comprising millions of 
units, and the final inventory report of 
Hog Island consisted of. 11,000 type- 
written sheets. 

The collapse of intrinsic values since 
the armistice that Mr. Lasker has to 
contend with is appalling. A condensed 
summary of one group of properties and 
materials shows a cost of over $317,000,- 
000, with a present fair value of about 
$70,000,000, and a foreed sale value of 
only $31,000,000. 2 

The president of one ship operating 
concern recently dropped into Washing- 
ton and urged a settlement with the 
Fleet Corporation covering matters an- 
tedating the present Board. His com- 
pany had charges against the Fleet Cor 
poration and admitted obligations to the 
Fleet Corporation. Days were spent in 
searching for all possible debits and 
credits. After all of the accounts were 
gathered from all available sources, it 
appeared that as a net result the Fleet 
Corporation was indebted, according to 


its books, to this operator for about 
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$800,000, whereas, according to the 
operator’s own admission, his company 
owed the Fleet Corporation $250,000. 

These instances disclose something of 
the voluminous muddle that faced the 
Chairman of the Shipping Board when 
he assumed control of this gigantic en- 
terprise with the task of converting the 
American people to the idea of a practi- 
cal ship subsidy plan. 


AMERICA SUSPICIOUS OF THE WORD 
“SUBSIDY” 


The word “subsidy,” moreover, is gen- 
erally regarded with inherent suspicion 
by the American mind. And in order to 
overcome that suspicion Mr. Lasker has 
patiently embarked upon a_ broadcast 
educational campaign that aims to im- 
press upon the public and its Congres- 
sional representatives the changed eco- 
nomic conditions that require new meas- 
ures. Mr. Lasker holds that, although 
the Republican Central West has ever 
joined with the Democratic South in 
distaste and revulsion to subsidizing our 
shipping, the present need is an all- 
American one, and should be treated as 
non-sectionally and as non-politically as 
the needs of the Army, Navy, or Post 
Office Department. 

“Prior to the great World War Amer- 
ica was content to have its cargoes car- 
ried in foreign bottoms,” declares Mr. 
Lasker. “We were a debtor nation, and 
felt sure that those whom we owed, be- 
ing the great maritime nations of the 
world, would furnish us the bottoms 
with which to carry the goods to liqui- 
date our debts. But the World War has 
changed practically every phase of hu- 
man life. America emerges from that 
war holding first economic place in the 
world. She finds herself a creditor na- 
tion instead of a debtor nation; and, 
whether we will it or no, we are now 
cast for continuing first place on the 
stage of world commerce. No nation 
ever held that position unless she was 
strong in her own rights on the seas. It 
is for us here and now to determine 
whether America shall attempt to refuse 


the place which destiny has carved out 
for her.” 


UNCLE SAM’S COMPETITION 
DEADLY TO PRIVATE SHIPS 

When the Government undertook to 
sail merchant ships and to build up 
trade routes, its ‘motive was solely to 
bring about conditions under which the 
ships on its hands could be sold with 
established good will to private owners. 
But the result, Mr. Lasker told me, has 
been exactly the opposite. 

“The very method chosen has worked 
to defeat its own purpose,” he said, “for 
in the upbuilding of those routes the 
Government has operated ships, and in 
the operation of ships has driven its 
potential customers largely off the seas. 
Thus we come to conclusions from 
which there can be no escape—that, 
since continued Government operation 
means finally the possible and likely 
elimination of private operation of 
American ships, a method must be de- 
vised whereby the Government shall end 
its operation and at the same time insure 
carriage of American goods under the 
American flag through private ownership 
as contemplated by the Jones Act. 

“Europe owes us, governmentally and 
privately, some fifteen billion dollars. 
To pay in gold is impossible; there is 
not that much gold in the world. Europe 
can pay only in raw materials or in 
manufactured or partly manufactured 
wares. In turn, we fhust find new mar- 
kets, not only to absorb the surplus 
products which Europe formerly took 
from us, but to provide for the sale of 
many of the products which Europe 
shall send to us in settlement of her 
debt. These products, if in raw or 
partly manufactured state, will be com- 
pleted by American labor; but if per- 
mitted to flood our own market, and if 
we do not find a foreign sale for them, 
will so depress the price of wares at 
home as to threaten the prosperity of all 
of our workers. 

“These newer markets lie across the 
ocean; and it is for these very markets 


that the nations of Europe which owe 
us vast sums of money will contend 
with us. And who can be so blind as 
not to see that Europe will very prop- 
erly in her own interest find the ways 
and means to refuse us ships when we 
need them most, if that refusal spells 
her control of markets in which we 
would compete with her for mastery? 

“There can be no return to a pre- 
war basis. Increased overheads through 
increased capacities demand increased 
consumption in many lines beyond that 
which can be found in our home coun- 
try. The debts Europe owes us, their 
enforced economy for decades to come, 
and consequently finally diminishing 
purchases from us, all combine to re- 
quire our search for new markets. These 
markets will inure to us only when sure- 
ness of delivery, regularity of sailings, 
and promptness of service from our 
ports to theirs are guaranteed.” 


A MONUMENT TO FOLLY 

The Lasker programme concerns it- 
self only with the correct balancing of 
the Government’s fleet of steel ships and 
the reconditioning and repowering of 
these ships, and in some cases the 
remedying of structural defects. This 
job can be done at an estimated cost of 
about $25 to $50 per ton. The vast num- 
ber of tons of wooden ships Mr. Lasker 
dismisses with the statement: “They 
never should have been built; they were 
the war’s greatest shipping blunder, an 
error against which we had been warned, 
but which warning we refused to heed. 
They must be charged off practically as 
an entire loss, a monument to folly. 
They cannot be used in profitable nor- 
mal operation, and merely hang over the 
market as possible pirates in times of 
better days, depressing thereby the po- 
tential value of the steel fleet without 
offering the slightest hope of continuous 
operation even for short periods. The 
high cost of insurance, the uneconomic 
machinery, the great amount of fuel 
required in proportion to carrying ¢a- 
pacity, make these ships in every way 
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A DECK SCENE ON 


A SHIPPING BOARD PASSENGER VESSEL 


Thoucht is given to the wee travelers in providing them with a gand-box 
impossible. They should be considered trade, other than with contiguous or 
as not existing. near-by countries. 

“In passenger tonnage, both Govern- Chairman Lasker bluntly declares 


mental owned and privately owned and 
including ships designed for the short 
runs to the West Indies, we have but 80 
good ships, aggregating 600.000 tons; 
while of fast cargo ships of both classes 
we have but 53 ships of 390,000 tons. To 
have a merchant marine that can effec- 
tively meet fifty per cent of all our 
peace-time carrying needs we require 
1,250,000 gross tons of passenger ships 
and about the same amount of the faster 
eargo ships. 

“Of our 6,000,000 tons of freighters, 
about half the steel tonnage is good ton- 
nage, comparable to the best in the 
world. The other half ranges from fair 
to not usable for our purposes, and 
should be either sold abroad in such 
trades where we have every assurance 
it will not find itself in competition with 
our ships or dismantled. We must not 
fool ourselves.” 


CALLS GOVERNMENT OPERATION 
“INHERENTLY VICIOUS” 

How are we actually faring in our 
competition with other nations in carry- 
ing ocean cargoes to and from American 
ports? Mr. Lasker tells me that last 
December, which is considered a normal 
recent month, foreign ships carried 76 
per cent of our overseas general cargoes, 
while only 24 per cent was carried in 
American ships, of which 19 per cent 
was carried in Shipping Board vessels, 
and only 5 per cent by private American 
ship-owners. It is Mr. Lasker’s aim, and 
he considers that the aim can be accom- 
plished, for privately owned American 
ships within the next decade to be car- 
rying at least 50 per cent of our foreign 


that Government operation of merchant 
ships is inherently vicious. When he 
took office in June, 1921, he found the 
ships of the fleet being operated by man- 
aging agents—that is to say, by private 
operators who received from 2% to 5 per 
cent of the gross receipts for supervising 
the operation of the ships. 

“This system,” he declares, “is un- 
economic and vicious, for the reason 
that the managing operator, having no 
direct interest in the operation of the 
ship, having no direct responsibility, 
having no sense of building for himself 
for the future, is in such state of mind 
that he operates Government-owned 
ships with vastly different vision and 
inspiration than he would his own. 

“The system was open to all sorts of 
vagaries in management, to all kinds of 
chicane and unreliability. The manag- 
ing operators had organized private 
stevedoring companies, private’ ship- 
chandlering companies, and similar de- 
vices by which to make hidden profits, 
to increase the mieager compensation 
which the Government allowed them. 
The very spirit of making hidden profit 
on the part of an agent to a principal 
means a strained relationship all along 
the line. Such attitude and actions on 
the part of the managers were known to 
the captains and crews of the ships, 
who, in turn, felt neither’ pride nor 
proper responsibility in their trustee- 
ship. 

“Yet the individual agent cannot be 
chargeable with the fact that initiative 
and sense of responsibility are lacking 
in the transaction. It would be impos- 
sible. It is not within human realm to 
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create in such a transaction a sense of 
initiative and responsibility. The only 
reason that the managing operator con- 
tinues in his connection with the Board 
(and I think [ speak the view of the 
managing operator that he believes as 
little in the system as any one) is that 
he hopes by co-operating with the Board 
in the management of the ships to keep 
alive America’s merchant marine until 
Congress can adopt a National policy 
that will insure its life. The managing 
operator, strange as it may seem with 
the charges that are made against the 
system, is performing a really helpful 
service.” 

Mr. Lasker states that the defects of 
the system, so far as possible, have been 
eliminated; but that conditions are still 
basically bad, and will remain bad so 
long as Government operation continues. 
He points out why Government owner- 
ship of ships cannot possibly work out 
successfully. 

“If the Government wanted to take 
over the railways,” he explains, “it 
would create a monopoly which would 
give exclusive privilege to Government 
operation until such time as efficiency 
might be brought into life; but shipping 
is a different thing. The Government 
must always compete with the world’s 
privately owned shipping. No monopoly 
can be created during the existence of 
which efficiency can be brought to life, 
and in the competition between Govern- 
ment ownership on the part of our Na- 
tion and the initiative and sense of 
responsibility due to private ownership 
in others failure is certain.” 

The efforts of the Shipping Board to 
place vessels in private hands on a bare- 
boat charter basis have been indiffer- 
ently received. 

“With world shipping depressed be- 
yond anything ever known,” explains 
Mr. Lasker, “with the fear of competi- 
tive Government operation financed out 
of the public treasury, with the bugaboo 
of a vast unliquidated Government- 
owned tonnage hanging over the market, 
charterer and buyer alike have become 
timid and find no incentive for risk. I1 
is a drab picture, but we can only look 
forward to benefiting from the advan- 
tages of improved world trade condi- 
tions when they may come by now put- 
ting our house in order to transfer our 
operations and our fleet into private 
hands.” 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OR BANKRUPTCY 


“There is no future for the American 
merchant marine, private and Govern- 
ment, save bankruptcy, unless private 
ownership is fostered and expanded and 
the Government retire,” contends Mr. 
Lasker. “We can no longer procrasti- 
nate. The Shipping Board’s loss of 
$50,000,000 a year can be ended by a 
much lesser expense from the Treasury, 
through the direct and indirect aids pro- 
posed, and only in this way can the 
Government’s good ships find a market 
by making private operation profitable. 
As quickly as possible the good ships 
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should be liquidated, the poor ships dis- 
posed of, the Government put out of 
operation. The President’s proposals 
contemplate that at an ultimate maxi- 
mum expenditure of $32,000,000 per an- 
num in direct aid, and through various 
forms of indirect aid, we will finally dis- 
pose of our ships for private operation, 
at a total annual cost of something over 
$40,000,000; and thus shall we end an 
operating loss of $50,000,000, and give 
our people a better and a more assured 
service on the seas than America has 
ever enjoyed heretofore, successfully 
turning a war-time and war-built enter- 
prise into a great instrument of peace- 
time profit and peace insurance. 
“Private ships under the American 
flag must be Governmentally aided, be- 
cause of the higher standards of living 
of American labor in the shipyard and 
on the ship,” continued Mr. Lasker. 
“The man who builds ships on land 
works in America with a higher wage; 
ihe man who mans our ship is paid 
more and sustained better than the for- 
eigner. Who in America would have it 
different? Who in America would ques- 
tion that the prosperity of one should 
be the common prosperity of all, and 
that these higher standards should pre- 
vail with all the people of our country?” 


TERMS OF SUBSIDY PLAN 


After a careful study of both the suc- 
cesses and failures of direct aid to pri- 
vate shippers on the part of other gov- 
ernments, the Shipping Board has 
caused a bill to be introduced in Con- 
gress which proposes definite Govern- 
mental aid to private shippers. The 
terms of the proposed subsidy include 
cash compensation to shippers, together 
with every practical indirect aid possi- 
ble to give. 

Discussing some of the features of the 
proposed subsidy bill, Mr. Lasker said: 
“This legislation proposes a very proper 
limitation—ten per cent on the earnings 
of ships, and after that equtal division of 
earnings between the owner and the 
Merchant Marine Fund until the subsidy 
is returned. Surely, such an allowance 
of earnings cannot be called profiteering, 
because, while the ships are allowed a 
net profit of ten per cent before begin- 
ning to return the subsidy, and there- 
after are allowed half the net profits 
until the entire amount of the subsidy 
is returned, nowhere in the Shipping 
Board study is it proposed that ships be 
protected against loss. Under the pro- 
posal made, including the right of the 
Shipping Board to make ten-year con- 
tracts, there will be many years during 
which, with all the aids given, ships will 
lose money, and it is universally con- 
ceded that in the shipping business, 
through the years of plenty and years 
of famine, the average that any ship can 
earn through the proposed Government 
aid during the term of its ten-year con- 
tract is a very modest sum. 

. “There is no hope of the establish- 
ment of a merchant marine through in- 
sufficient aid. Rather than insufficient 
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A “535” TYPE OF VESSEL ORIGINALLY DESIGNED AS A TRANSPORT BUT COMPLETED 
AS A PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SHIP BY THE SHIPPING BOARD 


This type of vessel is operated to South America, to Europe, and to Oriental ports. The 
vessels represent the last word in safety 
aid let us have no aid at all. We must States mail, other than parcel post, free. 


do enough or nothing. To do less than 
enough is merely to have sold out to the 
defeatists who would have no American 
merchant marine. But we should yield 
nothing to possible profiteering. The 
Shipping Board stands boldly in its 
affirmation that its study and its pro- 
posal, unique though it is, weuld accom- 
plish these purposes. 

“It is asked that the Shipping Board 
fleet be sold at world prices, regardless 
of cost of construction. The cost of con- 
struction is a war cost and should be 
written down to zero. Whatever we get 
out of the salvage is a profit.” 

A construction loan fund not to exceed 
$125,000,000 is proposed, the same to 
loan funds at interest rates as low as 
two per cent, to not more than two- 
thirds of the value of the ship. There is 
also an income-tax relief provision. 
Regulations are proposed that would in- 
sure to American-flag passenger ships at 
least fifty per cent of the immigration 
coming to this country. “Had such a 
provision been enacted during that pre- 
war period, when immigration was at 
its height—1,200,000 per annum,” says 
Mr. Lasker, “and had half of that num- 
ber of immigrants come in American- 
flag ships, the Shipping Board believes 
that, instead of having only fifteen pas- 
senger ships under the American flag in 
1914, in the North Atlantic at least we 
would have had as many passenger 
ships of the third-class type as any na- 
tion in the world, Great Britain not 
excepted.” 

Subsidized vessels may be taken and 
purchased, or used, by the Government 
at any time for the National defense, 
according to the proposed legislation. 
All repairs or reconditioning, so far as 
possible, must be done in United States 
ports. The vessels shall carry United 


Rail and water transportation are to be 
fully co-ordinated. 

The direct aid is computed on a dif- 
ferential based on a combination of 
speed, tonnage, and distance covered, 
starting with a half-cent per gross ton 
per one hundred miles steamed in the 
foreign trade for ships under thirteen 
knots, and increasing to a total of 2.6 
cents per gross ton per one hundred 
miles steamed for ships of twenty-three 
knots and over. It is estimated that in 
order to develop a balanced fleet of 
7,500,000 gross tons, which should carry 
fifty per cent at least of all branches of 
our overseas trade, the cost to the Treas- 
ury will ultimately approximate $30,000,- 
000, though for the first year it is esti- 
mated that the cost will be only $12,- 
500,000. Contracts shall not exceed a 
ten-year period. 

Mr. Lasker points out, however, that 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances a ship’s fueling alone would cost 
about twice the sum that could be col- 
lected from the Government in cash 
compensation for any voyage, and that 
there is no fear that the small amount 
of the direct aid recommended would en- 
courage inefficient or wasteful operation 
of ships. 

One authority contends that the 
American capacity to absorb the prod- 
ucts of our factories is only enough to 
pay the overhead expense of manufac- 
ture, and that American manufacturers 
must rely upon exports for their profits. 
If this is correct, then the Lasker effort 
to “sell” the Administration’s ship sub- 
sidy plan to the public and to Congress 
has this additional impetus behind it. 
But, whatever happens to the plan, 
Chairman Lasker holds the distinction 
of having organized and energized one 
of the hugest selling plans on record. 
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BY BOOK OR BY CROOK? 
BY ESTHER JOHNSTON 


«& LEASE send me a Russian book 
P for which I have many long- 
ings,” wrote Mrs. Razansky, and 
Yetta, who brought the note, explained 
that her mother couldn’t learn English 
“by the night school.” She was too 
tired when she got the five children to 
bed. Such requests and such reasons 
for not learning English come daily to 
the library in a foreign neighborhood, 
while the cry, not a new one, to “make 
‘em learn English” comes _ stridently 
from another quarter. 

With the new immigration, based on 
that percentage system which we Ameri- 
cans are applying to foreigners and 
intoxicants, books play a part in a bet- 
ter understanding between America and 
the immigrant. The immigrant has 
made his contribution to that under- 
standing by making himself articulate 
in our language through M. E. Ravage, 
Jacob Riis, and a host of others. Ameri- 
cans have not taken the same pains to 
make themselves heard and understood 
in the languages of the foreigners. It is 
not unusual for the immigrant to appear 
at the library in a foreign quarter the 
day he arrives in America. He probably 
does not yet know English speech. He 
cannot yet read English books. But he 
has heard that the library has books in 
his language, and for that language he 
has “many longings.” Even before he 
learns our speech, the foreigner makes 
a contact with a characteristic American 
institution where, although most of the 
books are in English, his own language 
is represented. Yet he will probably 
look in vain among the books he can 
read for any that interpret America. 

An interest in foreign books brings 
many immigrants to the library. A de- 
sire to read English, while rereading 
the books in the familiar native tongue, 
holds them there. Foreign books are 
an instance of the interest of the Ameri- 
can community in what the immigrants 
bring with them. Newcomers who are 
drawn to the library for foreign books 
rarely leave without an English primer 
or grammar, and they are the most alert 
to learn the English language. 

No doubt the German verboten had 
much to do with the tenacity of the 
French language in Alsace-Lorraine. A 
language thrives under persecution and 
is killed by kindness. Americans, con- 
spicuously ill at ease with foreign lan- 
guages, are unreasonably contemptuous 
of them. A small percentage of the 
American colony in Paris speaks French 
fluently. Yet the members of that col- 
ony are people of wealth, education, and 
comparative leisure. Since they find it 
difficult to acquire a foreign language, 
is it surprising that a tired sweatshop 
worker “by pants” or the mother of a 
large family learns slowly? 
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Long before they read English, immi- 
grants are eager to know of this new 
and bewildering country. Since they 
have little direct contact with Ameri- 
cans, they must learn through books 
and newspapers of American ideas and 
ideals. Some of the languages of our 
immigrants are rich in translations of 
American books. The Czechs have trans- 
lated many of our classics and have 
published them in the beauty of Bohe- 
mian binding and typography. French. 
German, and Italian have the many 
translations that one might expect, 
although not enough for the Continental 
demand. 

Much of our new immigration comes 
from southeastern Europe, where the 
customs and thoughts of America are 
less known than in western Europe. 


Translations into their languages are 
very sparse. One of the large foreign 
branches of- the New York Public 


Library which buys all good transla- 
tions of representative American books 
in Russian and Yiddish can gather only 
a meager collection for readers who 
clamor for more of our books. The 
novels in Russian now include some of 
Jack London’s, but formerly stopped 
with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “The 
Last of the Mohicans,” from which an 
ignorant but curious foreigner might 
judge that we are of two races, the black 
and the red. The one book descriptive 
of the country is the tale of Gorky’s 
travels in America. There are no trans- 
lations of representative biographies. 

Yiddish is the foreign language that 
predominates in New York, leaving its 
uncouth trace on the accent of New 
York. However it may assail the ear, 
it is a medium upon which thousands 
of immigrants depend. 

“I dislike the language,” an East Side 
educator told me, “but I can’t let a per- 
sonal aversion prevent my using it. I 
dislike the telephone, too; but if I’ve an 
important message—if there’s something 
that really must be told—I use the tele- 
phone. So with Yiddish, or any other 
foreign language. If an idea is impor- 
tant, use the language that will put it 
across.” 

Presumably there is something impor- 
tant to tell the immigrant. He is ques- 
tioning and curious about this land of 
his aspirations, of which the reality is 
often so disappointing. He wants to 
know about the America of the prairies 
and lakes, mountains and desert, so re- 
mote from the crowded, jostling Little 
Italies and Ghettos where he lives. He 
wants to know of the America of Lin- 
coln and Washington and Roosevelt, of 
Whitman and Hawthorne, of Sinclair 
Lewis and Edgar Lee Masters. Yet it is 
easier for him to learn of the murders 
and thefts, municipal. corruption and 


crimes of capital. He who rides on the 
subway may read of these in every for- 
eign language as well as in English. 

A correspondent who crossed in the 
steerage wrote of the opportunity of the 
passage for informing the citizen about 
America. But that information can be 
given only in the immigrant’s language, 
and the translation of American books 
into Yiddish has proceeded very slowly. 
Biographies and histories and novels of 
American life should be made available. 
A translation of Bryce’s “American Com- 
monwealth” would be vastly more inter- 
esting to the intellectual Jewish immi- 
grant than the childish civics books in 
primer English so often urged upon the 
foreigner. Lincoln is the hero of incom- 
ing Europeans. A translation of Charn- 
wood’s “Lincoln,” with its wide sweep 
of American history and politics, would 
be more acceptable to the average Jew- 
ish reader than an English biography 
written in the first-steps-for-little-feet 
style. 

The foreigner wants his English les- 
sons, and will be driven to get them by 
self-interest as well as by community 
interest. He also wants to know more 
about the spirit of America than he can 
read after a few weeks of laborious Eng- 
lish. Books that combine English and 
eivics are written for foreigners with 
limited intelligences as well as vocabu- 
laries. Well, really, it shouldn’t follow 
that a man must be lectured like a child 
about his civic duties while he’s learn- 
ing a language. 

Recently children in a foreign class 
were asked to tell their nationalities. 
One answered that his father was born 
in Russia but that he was anemic. Un- 
happily, the answer is not as absurd as 
it seems. Children of immigrant par- 
ents suffer from mental malnutrition, 
from inability to absorb all that is fed 
them, from growing too rapidly away 
from the home environment. 
ents cannot speak English, they fall in 
the estimation of their children, who see 
them unable to cope with their Ameri- 
can neighbors. When parents are, in 
addition, ignorant of American ways 
and ideals, which: are partly interpreted 
through books, children can impose upon 
that ignorance a cheapness and agegres- 
siveness which they explain as “Ameri- 
can.” It is, they point out plausibly, the 
“greeny” who is courteous and quiet of 
speech and manner. It is the second 
generation that suffers most from the 
lack of understanding between their 
parents and the New World. 

Books, even in the language of the 
immigrant, are not a panacea for put- 
ting the older immigrant at his ease in 
America. But they. are potent in ex- 
plaining this strange land, so often 
cruelly different from the land of his 
dreams and ambitions. Books will put 
older men and women into contact with 
a life of which their children, if not 
they themselves, are to be a part. For 
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many adults who do not go “by the 
night school” the foreign newspaper 
and the cinema are now the only inter- 
preters. 

If the mothers could read in the 
familiar language such books as AI- 
cott’s “Little Women,” Shaw’s “Story of 
a Pioneer,” Garland’s “Son of the Mid- 
dle Border,” “Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer,” Canfield’s “Bent Twig,” Haw- 
thorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” they would 
form a different opinion of American 
home life and social relations. If 
fathers born in eastern Europe found 
the new land interpreted through Charn- 
wood’s “Lincoln,” Muzzey’s “American 
History,” Hagedorn’s “Boy’s Life of 
Roosevelt,” Roosevelt’s “Letters to His 
Children,” Harte’s “Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” Clemens’s “Huckleberry Finn” 
and “Tom Sawyer,” would they not be 
more understanding of the citizenship 
for which their sons are preparing? 

During the last few years we have 
heard much of Americanization—a word 
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charged ‘with unfortunate implications 
for foreigners. Before we atiempt to 
make citizens of our foreign-born let us 
make available to them part of our 
heritage—the America of the Transcen- 
dentalists as well as the America of 
Main Street, the rough and democratic 
America of Mark Twain and Walt Whit- 
man, the New York of O. Henry, the 
biographies of men and women who 
have made America. A foreign reader 
who returned an English biography of 
Roosevelt to the library said that he 
wished it might be translated to show 
the nature-loving, outdoor American in 
contrast to the materialistic American 
Whose undesirable acquaintance the im- 
migrant makes almost immediately. 

Certain books have crept into the 
fabric of our lives and thoughts. Let us 
urge their translation into the languages 
of our immigrants, so that foreigners 
may have a fair chance to supplement 
the cinema with the earlier and more 
faithful interpreters of life. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 

BEST LAID SCHEMES. By Meredith Nichol- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 

Good-natured and humorous short 
stories, among which “The Susiness of 
Susy” and “The Girl with. the Red 
Feather” are capital examples of the au- 
thor’s vivacity and originality. 
KINGFISHER (THE). By Phyllis Bottome. 

The George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$2. 

Jim Barton, a boy convict, then a 
“hand” on a barge, becomes in time an 
English university man and is loved by 
an exquisite, flower-like maiden of the 
luxurious class. The possibilities of 
such a situation are obvious and are 
cleverly worked out by the author of 
“The Dark Tower” and other popular 
novels. 

LADY BOUNTIFUL. By G. A. Birmingham. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$1.75. 

Canon Hannay, under his well-known 
pseudonym, tells with gusto these 
stories of Irish inconsistency, warm- 
heartedness, and adaptability. Some of 
them are pure farce, but nearly all are 
good fun; one only is bitter with the 
tragedy of factional hate. 


LINDA LEE, INCORPORATED. By Louis 
Joseph Vance. EF. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. §2. 

A tale of Hollywood and the movie 
colony. 

PIRATE’S HOPE. By Francis Lynde. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75. 

A variation of the theme of Barrie’s 
“The Admirable Crichton,” with the 
addition of a buried treasure (two, in 
fact—-one ancient, one modern) and 
with a clever twist of the plot whereby 
the hero’s plan to maroon his society 
friends on a desert island to test their 
character is turned into serious reality. 


SUNDRY ACCOUNTS. By Irvin 8S. Cobb. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. §2. 


Readable short tales by an always 
popular story-teller. They abound in 
humor and character drawing. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

FRANK OF FREEDOM HILL. By Samuel A. 

" Devieux. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City. $1.75. 

The author of this series of stories 
understands dogs and understands boys. 
He has made free use of his imagina- 
tion, and it has enabled him to interpret 
the unspoken language of the dog 
without attributing to him a fanciful 
intellectual life. The stories are vivid 
without being fanciful, dramatic without 
being sensational, and sympathetic with- 
out being sentimental. They are realism 
illuminated by intelligent sympathy. 
They will interest, not only boys, but no 
less all understanding grown-ups. 

TONY SARG MARIONETTE BOOK (THE). By 
IF. J. MeIsaac. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
$1. 

This small volume, primarily for chil- 
dren, although grown-ups will be bound 
to find something of interest in it, re 
ceives added value from the grotesque 
sketches by Tony Sarg. The text ex- 
plains how children may make a mar- 
ionette set of their own and work it. 
Added to this are two plays written 
particularly for marionettes and suffi- 
ciently simple to be presented by chil- 
dren. The entire volume is a charm- 
ingly conceived effort completed in the 
most satisfactory manner. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
(THE). Vol. XII. Edited by James Hast- 
ings. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
$8. 

This volume, with the exception of the 
index volume, completes a work of im- 
portance and value to all students of 
religion and of ethics. As recorded in 
The Outlook from time to time since 
1909, when the first volume appeared, 
this encyclopedia is comprehensive and 
scholarly. It covers a field which, so far 
as we know, is not exactly covered by 
any other work of its kind. This con- 
cluding volume contains such important 
subjects as “Suffering” (the first article 
in the volume) as a problem in ethics 


subjects as “Tattooing” 
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and in theology; “Sun, Moon, and 
Stars” as objects of worship and wonder 
in all portions of the globe; “Taoism,” 
“Teleology,” “Theism,” “Theology,” 
“Theosophy,” “Time,” “Transmigration,” 
“Universalism,” “Unitarianism,” ‘Va- 
lidity,” “Vows,” “War,” “Wealth,” “Wor- 
ship,” “Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion,” “Zionism,” and closes’ with 
“Zwingli.” It covers such unexpected 
(here spelled 
Tatuing), “Trees and Plants,” and 
“Yawning.” The emphasis in this en- 
cyclopedia is not upon theology. For 
example, the article upon “Trinity” is 
comparatively brief, occupying barely 
more than four pages; whereas “Tao- 
ism,” a religious but in the strict sense 
a non-theological subject, occupies four- 
teen pages. The twelve volumes consti- 
tute a great work of reference—the 
product of the research of many scores 
of scholars. In such an encyclopedia as 
this there is not only technical informa- 
tion for students and users of a theologi- 
cal work for professional purposes, but 
also a vast amount of curious and inter- 
esting information which ought to ap- 
peal to a very much wider circle of 
readers. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


ABBI SAMUEL SCHULMAN was born in 

Russia, but has lived the greater 
part of his life in America. At the pres- 
ent time he is rabbi of the Temple of 
Beth-El, in New York. He is President 
of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis and a member of the Board of 
Editors of the English translation of the 
Bible for the Synagogue. He has been a 
rabbi in Helena, Montana, and in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. His articles and 
pamphlets on religious subjects have 
been widely read. 


pee DAVENPORT, by serving as a 
mechanic in a large Syracuse factory 
during the summer of 1920, gained a 
sympathetic knowledge of the American 
industrial worker and his needs. Mr. 
Davenport is a member of the New York 
Senate and Professor of Law and Poli- 
tics at Hamilton College. His home is 
in Clinton, New York. 


~~ FUESSLE contributes an arti- 
cle of importance and special time- 
liness. Mr. Fuessle made a trip to 
Washington to interview Mr. Lasker 
personally, and got at first hand the in- 
formation contained in this article. The 
Outlook will publish in an early issue 
his story of the Government’s activities 
in road building. 


K. Tay Lor in his article “The Girl 

e and Her Muscle” provides further 

ammunition for our height-weight con- 

troversialists. Still another article from 

his pen will appear in The Outlook very 
shortly. 


AROLD TROWBRIDGE PuLsiFeR is the 

author of a book of poems published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company entitled 
“Mothers and Men.” 
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“ The'BVD:Red Woven Label 
is the Trade Mark by which 
The BV.D. Company assures 
- the far-famed comfort, 
yas “et and dependable 
quality of its product. 


The BvD Company 
New York 
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“B.V.D.” Coat Cut Under- 
——, shirts and Knee Length 


ad Drawers, 85c¢ the garment. 


, “B.V.D”" Sleeveless Closed 
Crotch Union Suits (Pat 
U.S.A.)Men's $1.50 the suit, “ »” 
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WANTED. —CARTOONS 


‘3 HE OUTLOOK wants to receive cartoons from its 
readers, clipped from their favorite newspapers. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name and address together 
with the name and date of the newspaper from which it is 
taken pinned or pasted to its back. We pay one dollar ($1) 
for each cartoon which we find available for reproduction. 
Some readers in the past have lost the dollar bills to which 
they were entitled because they have failed to give the in- 
formation which we require. 
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1,000 Island House *« Crossmon House 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


In the heart of the 1,000 Islands. Accommodations for more 
than 1,000 guests; finest fishing, motor boating, trap shooting, 
golf, canoeing, swimming pool; fine motor roads from all points. 


Greatly reduced railway fares now in force ; suggest early reservations. 


OPEN MAY 25th TO OCTOBER Ist 


Attractive book with beautiful pictures -and auto map sent on re- 
quest, or complete information from all principal tourist agents 


including reservations. WitiiiamM H. Warsurton, Proprietor. 
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BY THE WAY 


HOMAS LINCOLN and Nancy Hanks, the 

parents of Abraham Lincoln, were 
married June 12, 1806, by the Rev. Jesse 
Head, in Washington County, Kentucky. 
Little has been known of this hardy 
pioneer preacher. His grave and that of 
his wife, Jane Ramsey, have been dis 
covered in a corner of the cemetery in 
the old town of Harrodsburg, Kentucky. 
Dr. William E. Barton, author of “The 
Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” through 
whose effort this discovery has been 
made, proposes that the grave be now 
marked with a modest stone before the 
memory forever passes. No elaborate 
monument is desired or is desirable, but 
it is thought that a good many people 
would gladly give $1 toward such a 
memorial. Miss Mary A. Stephenson, of 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, is treasurer of 
the Fund and will acknowledge subscrip- 
tions if an addressed postal card or self- 
addressed stamped envelope is inclosed. 


From the New York “Sun:” 

“You haven’t much space for a garden 
here, old man.” 

“IT have all I need. You've no idea 
how much backache you can get out of 
a few square feet of ground.” 


From “Simplicissimus: 

“But, papa, why take my debts so 
tragically? Il assure you, by hard work, 
strict economy, and the utmost self- 
denial you will suceeed in clearing them 
off.” 


Can a blind man tell the denomination 
of bills by feeling them? Probably not: 
but many sightless persons can count 
their money accurately. An instance is 
cited in the “American Magazine,” in 
the case of a well-known blind physician 
of Chicago, Dr. Robert H. Babcock. He 
was paying his hotel bill. It amounted 
to $9.60. He reached into a trousers 
pocket. “There’s your sixty cents,” he 
said. He then took a roll of bills from 
his vest pocket. “There,” he said, peel- 
ing off a bill, “is a five; there’s a two; 
there.are two ones. Is that correct?” It 
was. A man stepped up and said: ‘“Par- 
don me, sir, but there are several of us 
gentlemen over here who would like to 
know how you were able to tell, by the 
feel, the denomination of those bills.” 
Dr. Babcock did not relish the abrupt 
question from a stranger. “If any fool 
tells you,” he answered, “that a blind 
man can distinguish a five-dollar bill 
from a ten-dollar bill by the feel of it, 
you can tell him he’s a liar!” The fact 
is that Dr. Babcock remembers the de- 
nominations of the bills given to him 
and puts them in his pocket in a certain 
order. 





Dr. Babeock, the above-quoted article 
goes on, doesn’t like to make mysteries 
out of the astonishing things that a 
blind man with acutely trained senses 
can do. One of his office associates was 
asked by him one day how a bottle of 
ink came to be spilled in a closet in his 
office. The closet was dark, and his 
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associate had to light a match and get 
down on his hands and knees to find out 
that ink had actually been spilled there. 
The incident puzzled him. A day or two 
later he said: “Doctor, there is one mys- 
tery that is bothering me, and I wish 
you would clear it up. How in the 
world did you know there was ink on 
the floor in that closet?” “Why, there’s 
no mystery about that,” Dr. Babcock re- 
plied; “I smelled it!” 





Great numbers of British war vessels 
have been junked since the armistice, 
the “Scientific American” says; a sin- 
gle firm last year bought no fewer than 
five battleships, twelve cruisers, and 
seventy-five destroyers in one hlock from 
the Admiralty. As a matter of fact, the 
British market for scrap metals has be- 
come overstocked, and 200,000 tons of 
obsolete British war vessels have been 
purchased by German firms who needed 
scrap steel. “Thus, by the irony of 
fate,” adds the “Scientific American,” 
“the British Navy is contributing di- 
rectly to the restoration of German 
trade.” But the Germans can get no 
possible warlike utility out of these ves- 
sels, for all the guns, ordnance equip- 
ment, and confidential instruments are 
removed before the ship is handed over. 


Years ago, says the article quoted 
above, it was customary to use explo- 
sives for breaking up the decks and 
wrenching apart the stout seantlings of 
condemned ships, but dynamite has now 
been superseded by the all-conquering 
oxy-acetylene torch, which cuts through 
stout plating like a knife through cheese. 
Gangs of torch operators swarm over the 
hull, cutting it down deck by deck. 
Massive machinery and heavy castings 
are broken up by the “skull-cracker,” a 
primitive but effective device by which 
an iron ball, weighing anything up to 
two tons, is hoisted by a crane to a 
height of sixty or seventy feet and then 
dropped with a tremendous impact 
which splinters the hardest metal like 
glass. 





An unusual ecard of thanks is quoted 
as appearing in the Newburgh (Oregon) 
“Graphic.” It reads: 

I wish to extend my heartfelt 
thanks to all those who contributed 
to the comfort of my brother during 
his illness and assisted his family in 
their bereavement; and to all those 
who profited by their misfortune 
would refer for consolation to the 
14th verse of the 23rd chapter of the 
gospel according to St. Matthew. 





A hospital patient who had to have 
his stomach washed out with a weak 
solution of permanganate of potash, a 
contributor to the Manchester “Guar- 
dian” says, chanced to catch sight of the 
word “Poison” on the bottle. The fol- 
lowing occurred: 

Patient—“Say, doe, that’s poison you’re 
doping me with.” 

Doctor (showing label on bottle)— 
“That’s so, but you see it’s only one in 
12,000.” 

Patient (turning white and gulping) 
—‘But, good Lord, doc, I might be that 
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Health—Even Life! 


Just how much is it worth to you? 


Is it worth your sitting down right 
now for two minutes and writing this 
message to the Paradise Spring Co.., 
Brunswick, Maine: ‘Send me, free 
of all charge, the vital facts that show 
just what Paradise Water is and what 
it will do for me ’’? 

To make it still easier for you to do 
this, we have placed a handy coupon 
in the lower right-hand corner of this 
announcement. Do this simple act— 
now, and pave the way to ¢mproved 
health. Or the maintenance of good 
health. For that’s equally as important. 

We can’t begin to tell you the whole, 
interesting story of Paradise Water in 
this one message. That’s why we urge 
you to send for the full details: its 
deliciousness and use for a hundred 
years—its freedom from mineral con- 
tent and how this encourages elimina- 
tion of waste products and poisons— 
how Paradise therefore reduces blood 
pressure, wards off hardening of the 
arteries and encourages all organs to 
function normally—why medical au- 
thorities endorse it for relieving cases 
of Articular Rheumatism and Kidney 
Disorders. 

Many people who read this message 
will want Paradise Water at once. ‘hey 
can get it direct from the Spring, with- 
out sending a penny in advance. You 
remit to us after the shipment has been 
received by you. We are willing to do 
this because we £now how pleased you 
will be with Paradise Water—how you 


will enjoy its delightful taste as well as 
benefit by its health-building qualities. 
The prices of Paradise Water are : 
Case of 1 doz. Quarts, Natural, $2.50, 
Carbonated, $3.00; Case of 2 doz. 
Pints, Natural, $3.00,Carbonated, $3.50; 
Case of 3 doz. Half-Pints, Carbonated 
(only), $4.00. Carrying charges paid 
to any point East of the Mississippi 
and North of the Ohio, and elsewhere 
not carrying excessive rates. Order on 
the coupon below. Send no money 
with your order. If you want informa- 
tion first before ordering, use the 
coupon for that purpose also. 
Remember, if you are ailing from 
any form of Articular Rheumatism or 
Kidney Disorder, you need Paradise 
Water to help you get well. If you 
are healthy woz, you can drink Paradise 
to preserve that health. and increase 
your years of usefulness and well-being. 


PARADISE SPRING Co,, BRUNSWICK, ME. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Paradise Spring Co., Brunswick, Maine. 
(Check which square interests you) 


(1) Send me, free of charge, complete information 
about Paradise Water. My ailment is........... 


(] Send me ..... case(s) of Paradise Water, it being 
understood that on receipt of the water I will 
remit to you for same at prices quoted in this 
announcement. 
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[ COOK’S 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


In Dollars or Pounds Sterling 
SAFETY - LIQUIDITY - CONVENIENCE 


Holders enjoy all the inestimable advan- 
tages inherent in our network of 150 
offices, our world-wide organization and 
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BOSTON - NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO -HAVANA 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting- Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 








The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FinanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 





BUSINESS 


N a town of the writer’s acquaintance there has been a great 
| shortage of houses, principally dwelling-houses. Rents con- 

sequently have been high, for rentals, like other things, are 
subject to the law of supply and demand and are fixed by the 
demand for houses and the adequacy of the supply. The situ- 
ation has for several years been serious. Business has suffered 
as a result of the shortage of dwellings, the normal activities of 
the town have been hampered, many of the citizens have been 
hard put to it to find a place to live, and when a house has 


STABILITY 


been available the rent oftentimes has been more than they 
could well afford to pay. 

More houses of course is the solution of such a problem, 
but building costs have also been high, and, though many people 
have wanted to build, there has been little inducement to do so, 
either for investment or for the purpose of providing homes for 
themselves. In order to correct this state of affairs the -local 
contractors’ association, in the autumn of 1921, called a meeting 
of the heads of the various local unions and asked them to 
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Suggestions for Your July 
Investments 


Everyone with funds available for July investment should 
write for our July investment suggestions. We offer a wide 
diversification of Straus Bonds—first mortgage serial real estate 
bonds secured by the highest class of income-earning real estate 
in the best districts of our large cities. These bonds afford you— 

—complete safety of principal; 

— prompt payment of principal and interest in cash when due; 

— freedom from worry and care; and 

—the most attractive interest rate consistent with real safety. 
We suggest that you write us for literature describing these 
sound bonds. They are issued in $1000, $500 and $100 amounts, 
and have brought safety, satisfaction and profit to thousands of 
investors. Write today and specify 
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reduce wage scales, so as to bring build- 
ing costs within the reach of those who 
wished to build. The unions considered 
the matter, and decided that it was bet- 
ter for their men to work at lower wages 
than to hold out for the same high 
wages which had been in effect pre- 


viously and-remain idle. Which was © 


good common sense. 

An agreement was therefore signed, 
to remain in effect until the early sum- 
mer of 1923, and the unions bound them- 
selves not to demand any increase be- 
fore that time. Labor costs constitute 
the largest percentage of the expense of 
any building operation, and with the re- 
ductions agreed upon the contractors 
were enabled to quote prices which were 
attractive to prospective builders. A 
large number of contracts were signed 
almost immediately and the town entered 
upon unprecedented building activity. 
Every contractor was busy, every mason 
and carpenter and painter was employed, 
and houses were started in all sections 
of the town. The end of the difficulty 
seemed to be in sight. 

About a fortnight ago, however, the 
masons’, plasterers’, and _ bricklayers’ 
unions decided that with so many 
houses partially completed the time was 
favorable to demand an increase in 
wages. They therefore notified the con- 
tractors that unless the desired increase 
was forthcoming they would call a 
strike. The contractors naturally were 
thunderstruck. They had-contracted to 
build houses at prices fixed by the agree- 
ment which the unions had signed. They 
themselves had signed in good faith, and 
had considered that the unions had done 
likewise. To add to their confusion they 
learned that the other unions—the car- 
penters’, steam-fitters’, etc.—were only 
awaiting an answer to the plasterers’, 
bricklayers’, and masons’ demands be- 
fore making similar demands them- 
selves. 

Under the circumstances there was 
but one thing to do, and the contractors 
did it. They shut down on all work. 
Building operations in the town are at 
an absolute standstill. Unfinished houses 
are to be encountered in all sections of 
the borough, and no one can guess when 
they will be completed. 

Of course there is no excuse for the 
action of the unions.- They were guilty 
of a flagrant breach of good faith. The 
citizens to a man are backing the con- 
tractors and the unions will undoubtedly 
be the sufferers in the long run. 

The real point of this little story is, 
however, that business is good when 
people doing business know what they 
can count upon. In the town. we men- 
tion building was slack because no one 
knew what costs were going to be from 
month to month. Contractors could not 
give definite estimates, and naturally no 
one is going to build a house without a 
pretty definite idea of what the final 
cost is to be. The minute the unions 
agreed to a settled and reasonable wage 
scale the building business boomed. 
Now things are all upset again and 
building has stopped. 

What the building trades unions did 
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FACTS About A-B-A Cheques 


—universally used by travelers in every land. 

—your counter-signature in presence of acceptor 
identifies you. 

—safe to have on the person because they can not 
be used until they have been countersigned by 
the original holder. 


—safer than money, and frequently more conve- 
nient than Letters of Credit because the bearer 
is less dependent on banking’ hours. 

—issued by banks everywhere in denominations ot 
$10, $20, $50, and $100. 

—compact, easy to carry, handy to use. 











Ask for them at your bank or write for particulars to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 





The Solution 


of Your 


Investment 


Problem 


may be found in our 
new issue of “Safe 
Bonds for Investment” 
containing timely in- 
formation and sugges- 
tions for the invest- 
ment or reinvestment 
of July funds. It pre- 
sents detailed descrip- 
tions of a broad list of 
Municipal, Industrial 
and Public Utility 
bonds—also specific 
recommendations for 
the diversified invest- 
ment of funds from 
$500 to $20,000. 


MAIL 


without obligation. 


and copy of booklet OM-17, 
COUPON “Safe Bonds for Invest- 
BELOW ment,” will be sent promptly 








CHICAGO 
209 S. LaSalle St. 


First Wis. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


peeseeeee Mail to Nearest Office sss 
: HALSEY, STUART & Co, 


Please send me copy of booklet OM-17 
BS Safe Bonds for Investment.” 


HALSEY, 
STUART 
& CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall Street 


Ford Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


BOSTON 
10 Post Office Sq. 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building 


Security Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 








FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 


in this small town many other unions 
have done in other places. And 
strikes cause uncertainty, and uncer- 
tainty makes for instability, which is 
the greatest depressor of business known. 
Our whole social system is a vast inter- 
dependent organization; it is dependent 
upon good faith, fair dealing, and an 
unprejudiced view of mutual interests. 

The post-war depression period un- 
settled prices, and the task of the busi- 
ness world has been to bring them back 
to a more or less permanent and fixed 
basis. It does not matter so much what 
prices are so long as they are reasonably 
stable and not in a constant state of flux. 
An illustration of this is furnished by 
the international exchanges. In itself 
the fact that a German mark is quoted 
at thirty-five-hundredths of a dollar is 
not so important. The important ques- 
tion is, What is a German mark going 
to be worth six months from now, or a 
year, or two years? If that point can be 
settled with a fair degree of accuracy, 
business in marks can be done. But 
no sane man is going to sell goods when 
he has no idea whether the money he 
agrees to accept for them is going to be 
worth anything or not. Nor will be buy 
unless he knows what he will have to 
pay. 

It is the same in all business. Orders 
must be received before the factories can 
operate, and ‘business men will! not order 
far in advance unless they know what 
they are going to have to pay, and 
whether that will be the price then ob- 
taining for the particular kind of goods 
they want. Many of our industries have 
been so demoralized during the past year 
that sometimes a half-dozen salesmen 
would offer the same goods on the same 
day at six different prices. 
and business must 
orderly if prosperity is to result. Busi- 
ness men want to know where they stand 
on prices, and the public is entitled to 
know where it stands on unwarranted 
strikes. Most people recognize the duty 
of others, but are slow to acknowledge 
their own. The masons’ union will fight 
to the last ditch for an increase in the 
wages of its own members, and those 
same men will complain bitterly about 
the prices they have to pay members of 
the plumbers’ union for repairing a pipe 
in their kitchen. 

Generally, however, business is iron- 
ing out the wrinkles in its working 
clothes. Prices are readjusting them- 
selves, money is easier, with falling 
interest rates, so that business can af- 
ford to borrow the capital it needs to 
supply its wants. Stocks of goods on 
hand have been pretty well used up, but 
human wants are endless and must be 
satisfied, and this creates demand, and 
demand makes for business activity. 
Present stocks of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials used in industry are not large; 
the same is true of clothing materials, of 
metals of many kinds, of farm products. 
This means that business activity will 
be needed to replenish the depleted 
Stocks, and these orders will carry us 





WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


: Will put on the very popular 
# gloss enamel finishes so as to 


bring out sparkling brilliancy. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. . 


AA Isrush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years andthe £ 


Largest in the Wor 





CLARK’S CRUISES “ee oe ny — 
Clark’s 3rd C 


ROUND “THE ‘WORLD 

Gant SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 
8481 Gross Tons, Vy Chartered 

& MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, io — a 


1eark's 19th Cruise, F 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS ““EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 
25000 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Inctuding Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Ital » Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on oth cruises. 
Europe and Passion Play Parties, 8500 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 
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be balanced and)! 





Restful, Healthful Travel 


Zbose who have traveled on 
. Navigation Company 
Raeai for business or pleas- 
ure, have long come to associate 
every delight and comfort of out- 
door travel with this line. Daily 
pa ave made between Detroit 
Buffalo; Detroit and Cleve- 
fon on Eastern Time. Train con- 
nections at Buffalo for Eastern 
and at Detroit for Western Points. 


Detroit & Buffalo | Detroit & Cleveland 
. Detroit 5:80 | Lv. eachcity 11p.m, 


Ly. Buffalo 6:00] ing 
Ee. each city 8:30 
Save. “$6 .00 one - Mm. 
way, $l. 50 round Fare, $3.60 one way, 
trip. $6.50 round trip. 
Berths, $1.80 up; staterooms, 
$4.20 up; parlor, $7.20 up. 
| tickets are accepted. Automobiles 
(16% to 25% reduction this 
sae Gna mast beremoved. Wireless 
equipment. 
pa May Pee ont Seaaer 
Pass. and Ticket Agt., Dorota Ee 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


A. A. Schantz 3. T. McMillan 
Pres & Gen. Mgr Vice-Pres, 














FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 


farther along the readjustment highway. 
Foreign trade is improving, and it will 
mean prosperity to biisitiess if we can 
catty of business dealiiigs with other 
countries than 6uf 6Wi. And as the 
foreign exchanges grow stronger foreigti 
buyers are enabled to buy more and 
more in our markets. 

In other words, what business needs 
above everything else is_ stability. 
People want to know where they stand. 
What man will order his next winter’s 
supply of coal delivered to him on Oc- 
tober 1 and agree to pay the price ob- 
taining on that date unless he knows 
fairly accurately what that price is go- 
ing to be? But confidence in the fiittre 
of prices is growing; in spite of tempo- 
rary setbacks, the business situation is, 
on the whole, becoming more favorable 
from month to month; and most people 
feel themselves warranted in believing 
that things will soon be pretty well set- 
{led and that they can count on what 
there is ahead. That means confidence, 
und widespread confidence in the future 
of business means prosperity. 





(rite Booklet 


It tells how you 
may secure an in- 
come that cannot 

shrink; how you 

may execute 

your own will; 

how you may 

create atrust 

fund; how you may give 

generously withouthardship. 

It describes the annuity bond, a safe, 

convenient, and productive invest- 

ment which promotes afundamental 

Christian enterprise. Endorsed by 
all denominations, 

Write for Booklet 14 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Placé, New York 
















Swampscott. 
Massachusetts 


On the exclusive North Shore 
\ beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, ~ 
where the comfort and pleasure of 
its guests are constantly considered. 
Every guest room connects with pri- 
vate bath. Accommodations for 450. 
Vor reservations, write or wire 
















K. R. Grabow Company, Inc. 
E. R. Grabow, President 
Twerty years under the same management. 


Che Hotel deluxe 
o New England 
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CLEAN-CUT BANKING 


Banking service of a clean-cut, definite 
character, capable of handling with 
energy and understanding every phase 
of large financial matters, is one of the 
essentials in the successful development 
of the nation’s business. 


The Continental and Commercial Banks, 
because of their financial strength, varied 
experience and complete organization, 
are able to offer to American business 


men that kind of banking service. 
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A SUBSCRIBER WRITES: | 


“We placed a small advertisement with 
you in the issue of the 7th inst., asking for 
‘an elder sister’ to be with our daughter 
for the summer. 
“ We have had so many replies that it would 
be impossible to try and answer them all. 
“The replies were certainly more than we 
could have ever hoped for, and we only regret 
we could not place all of these lovely girls.” 















F you are in need of a household helper, companion, nurse, 
governess, teacher, or business or professional assistant, 
try a ‘* Want Ad” in the classified section of THE OuTLook. 








THE RATE IS ONLY TEN CENTS A WORD ! 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City | 





Tours and Travel 


THE OUTLOOK 


Tours and. Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


28 June 
Hotels and Resorts 








SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by 
magnificent swift Saloon Steamer “Co- 
lumba,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde 
watering places of Dunoon and Rothesay, 
thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, 
Crinan Canal and Firth of Lorn. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA AND 
IONA is the grandest One-day Tour in 
the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of Staffa, St. Columba’s Sacred 
Isle of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish 
Kings, and passing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylan, also Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 

3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via 
beautiful Loch Linuhe ‘and Loch Eil 
passing the scenes of the adventures of 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel “ Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 
massacre, and calling at the ancieut 
little town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and 
his loyal Clausmen. 

If these tours are not in your itinerary, 
your visit to Europe is wasted—tell your 
Travel Agent to include them, or apply 
direct to 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 


**The Royal Route’’ Tours 
119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 


EUROPE 


SPECIAL PARTY 
AUGUST 16th 
Tour visiting France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland and British Isles. One- 
class cabin steamers both ways. Price in- 
cluding room with bath, eastbound, $690. 
Send for itinerary 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 























500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
will be 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ‘i. 


an organizer of a swall party. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s Tours, 13 Halsey 8t., Brooklyn. 
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CONDUCTED TRAVEL 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Nile Cruises in 
Private Steamer 
Also Round the World Tours 


For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 





HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





Young, cultivated, English lady 
speaking French, German and Italian and 
having experience in traveling, desires to 
make up a small party of ladies to 
go about EUROPE from June on 
for any length of time. Highest 
references. For terms, etc., apply to Miss C. 
PAMMER, Via Gregoriana 38, Rome, Italy. 





n England— 


do as England does! Ask for 
‘l'ransportation via London & 
North Western Railway when 
visiting the Universities, 
Washington’s, Shakespeare’s, 
and Burns’s Country; North 
Wales, The English, Scottish 
and Irish Lakes. 

‘Travel by the ROYAL WEST 
COAST ROUTE to Scotland, 


Che 
Charm of England 


Other attractive literature and full 
information free on application. 
John Fairman, Agent 
London & North Western Railway 
200c Fifth Avenue, New York 


Hotels and Resorts 
CANADA 








MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW JERSEY 








THE CHARLESGATE 


One of Boston’s oldest and best resi- 
dential hotels. overlooking the Park 
and Charles River. Cooi and com- 
furtable accommodations for tourists. 
HERBERT G. SUMMERS, Mer. 


Also operating the 


Cliff Hotel 


AND COTTAGES 
North Scituate Beach, Mass. 


2% miles from Boston. 
“On the Ocean Frout’” 














Spend Summer in Berkshires 
Quiet house, conveniences, hone cooking. 
For terms write 535 Main 8t., Dalton, Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
‘ 18th season. 








CANADA’S WILDS 
Northern Ontario 


Timagami  tak- Timagaut 

ake magam 
g Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A Camp with every 
comfort in the heart of four million 
acres virgin forest—1,502 lakes. Won- 
derful fishing, Guides, Boats, Canoes 
and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night 
from Torouto. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 
MISS G. ORR, Timagami P. 0., Northern Ontario, Can. 


HE LODGE, Baldwin’s Mills, 
A 6P. Q. Fish, hunt, rest; good food. 
Simple comfort. Number limited. Booklet. 
M.G.Mitchell, R.F.D. 5, Coaticook, P. Q., Can. 


ntario Highlands. ROCKWYNN 
V HOUSE. Best of fishing, bathing, boat- 
ing. Excellent table and wholesome surround- 
ings. R. N. SHORTILL, 143 Delaware Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. After June 25, Rockwynn, Ont. 


CONNECTICUT 
The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all the 
ear. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2 hours from New York. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 


ummer Boarders. Fine, healthy 
KS locality, house with all modern improve- 
ments, good table. Week-end parties accom- 
modated on 48 hours’ notice. A. E. Holborn, 
Bon Ton Farm, Woodbury, Conn. Tel. 145-2. 


EUROPE 

ASCOT- The Berystede. The country 

home hotel patronized by the élite of 

Europe and America. Lock-up garage. Saddle 

horses and motor cars on premises. Phone 154 

Ascot. Telegrams, Berystede, Ascot. Tariff, 
Dorland, 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


- Well-known West 
Edin burg End Boarding Estab- 
59 Manor Place 


lishment. Miss Slight 
MAINE 
DRIFTWOOD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15 to October 1. Beautifully located 
overlooking ocean. Mrs. N. C. STONE. 


M odern farm, situated in Penobscot Bay, 
p can accommodate afew boarders. Write 
early for reservations. Terms $18 per week. 
Mrs. Harry JACKEL, Sunset, Deer Isle, Me. 


YORK CAMPS. LAKE, MAINE. 

'J.LewisY ork, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. ee = ~ near by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetabies, 
eggs, pouliry, milk. Booklet. 


CAMP AIMHI 


North Windham, Maine 
Bathing, Boating. Canoeing, Fishing, Tennis 
Aimhi Family Camp — situated among the 
pines on the shore of Little Sebago Lake, Me. 
—offers a vatural, healthy, out-of-door life m 
the midst of an environment which is ideal for 
rest and recreation. DGSON, Mgr. 


Ogunquit, Me.—Board in Country 
near rocks and surf. Very quiet. Home 
cooking. Mrs. DANIEL W. PERKINS. 









































Elmwood Court Inn 
_. PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Amid the Berkshire Hills. Excellent cuisine. 
For booklet and particulars write 
J. A. McNAMARA.. 


Rock Ridge Hall 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. (,er, 


Fine location. Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Some private baths. 
Many comfortably furnished rooms for gen 
eral use. Large, breezy, screened piazza 
Cool fern room, “Crow’s nest” outlook. 
Pleasant forest walks and country drives. 
Tennis, croquet. Cream, berries, fruit, eggs, 
chickens. Casino (separate building)with play- 
room for children. $15, $18, $21, $25 a week. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HEART of the WHITE MOUNTAINS 


COLD SPRING HOUSE 


BETHLEHEM, N. H. 

Write for your reservations. Good home 
a, g rooms, good service and atten- 
tion. Improve your health and enjoy your 
vacation with us. Auto were cate: to. 
Rates reasonable. H. ANTROBUS, Prop. 


Granliden Hotel 


Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
Catering to a discriminating clientele. 


Season June 24th to 
Sept. 15th or later 


SEVERAL HANDSOME COTTAGES 
FOR RENT BY SEASON 
Both housekeeping and non-housekeeping 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing, 
aquaplaning, saddle - horses, dancing. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Prop. 
Hotel Weylin 
Madison Ave. at 54th St. 
Plaza 3042. New York, N. Y. 
Also Hotel Russell, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Overlooking KIMBALL LAKE 
near the White Mountains 
The place you’ve always wanted to know 
about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 
self—boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 
back riding, mountain climbing, nights 
around the soup ite. Private cabins. Address 
H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


The house with the VIEW. To see Lake 


Sunapee go to the OUTLOOK 


Georges Mills, N. H. 
Tents — Cottages — Garage, etc. Booklet. 


NEW JERSEY 


ENGLESIDE 
a 


NOW OPEN. The best- combination of 


























The 





THE BEECHES 


PARIS HILL, MAINE. A quiet, rest- 
ful place to spend the summer. 22 miles from 
Poland. Same White Mountain scenery. 
Country club in village 4 mile distant. 





ore features on the coas*, Matchless bay 
for sailing and fishing. perfectibeach ¢nd bath- 
ing. Five tennis courts. The Englesice has all 
the modern conveniences, private baths with 
sea and fresh water. Booklet. R.F. Eng le, Mgr. 


SURE RELIEF FROM HAY FEVER 





The Parsons Summer School 


E Fell ON. 

tssex Fells, N. J. For child . 

Healthy and beautiful cnteemnk i sites 

from New York. Unusual care and training. 
Address H. GRACE PARSONS. 


NEW YORK CITY 


—While in New York— 
For a quiet, comfortable, home- 
like place in which to stay— 
Single rooms, use of bath, 81.50 & 82 
Suite, parlor, bedroom and bath, for 2, 
$4 & 85 duily 
Parlor, 2 bedrooms and bath, 4 or & 
persons, 86 & 87 daily 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
AUTOMOBILE PARTIES 


“HOTEL CLENDENING- 


202 West 103d St., New York City 
few steps only from Broadway Subway Sta, 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Ratgs with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
=. 5-4 KNOTT Management. 






































Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to 7ist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement bined with dJerat 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 

















TK 53 Washing- 
HOTEL JUDSON %3, ashing 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Kooma 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or wore. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


NEW YORK 


HOW would you like to live for 2 or 3 weeks or’ 
months, in cottage or hotel, on a strip of land 


VIRTUALLY SIX MILES AT SEA? 
Where there are congenial neighbors and all 
of the conveniences of home. Where the breeze 
seldom stops blowing; where boating, bath- 
ing and fishing are daily pastimes and where 
the cost is reasonable. Do you know that 


POINT O’ WOODS, L. I. 


ouly 50 miles from New.York, is such a place? 
Direct inquiries to C. W. NASH, Supt., Point 0” Woods, L. 1. 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 
ORIENT, LONG ISLAND 
Quiet, Refined, Homelike 
Best location on the Island. Famous for good 
food and cleanliness. Water sports. Tennis. 
Illustrated booklet. E. J. McDonnexu, Prop. 


New Grant House 
Stamford-in-the-Catskills, N. Y. 
Famous for its select clientele, home atmos- 
et ee cuisine. Rooms —_ — bath. 
ou, tennis. swimming |. ia rates) 
for June. Booklet. E. L. BONES, Prop. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pocono Manor 
Inn 


Open all year 
American Plan. Moderate Rate 
References required 


Golf, tennis, fishing and swimming. Delight 
ful trails for horseback riding and walking: 
Perfect roads fur automobiling. Magnifi ent 
view from hotel. ‘“ Pennsylvania’s most 
healthful resort.” It is sugges that reser 
vations be made at once. . A. HALE 
Manager, Pocono Manor, Penusylvauia. % 
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